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ERVOUSNESS IS DEVELOPING among the ad- 

1 N ministrators of the Roosevelt recovery program. The 
larger industries have not been coming forward with their 
“codes of fair competition” as quickly as was hoped. Some 
ndustries ate suspected of organizing without benefit of the 
National Recovery Administration, of getting together for the 
purpose of fixing prices and dividing markets upon their 
own initiative. Other industries have intimated that they 
will challenge the constitutionality of the recovery and farm- 
relief acts in the courts. Others are merely stalling in the 
hope that natural processes of recovery will presently render 
odes and other measures of control obsolete and unnecessary. 
The farmers, too, have been slow in cooperating. This is 
With prices rising, 
the farmers have not been eager to agree to curtail their 
duction next year. Many feel that they may have more 
gain by selling their crops on the open market than by 
lucing their output and accepting a government subsidy 
‘or the difference. Crop-reduction agreements among the 
tton growers have been discouragingly few and the Agri- 
tural Adjustment Administration has stopped publishing 





figures concerning them, at least for the time. Persons close 
to the Roosevelt Administration are beginning to worry ; for 
the first time they realize the immensity of their task. 


HE ADMINISTRATORS of the program have, 

therefore, dropped their soft-spoken language of a few 
weeks ago and are now talking in terms of positive, summary 
action. Hugh S. Johnson warned industry that it must come 
to terms with the government at once in order to prevent “‘a 
new collapse.” Donald Richberg, general counsel for the 
National Recovery Administration, told the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York in a blunt and impressive address that 
“industrial leadership” was being given “one more chance— 
perhaps the last—to justify its authority.” The “challenge” 
of the Roosevelt program, he declared, “must be met in the 
next sixty days.” Attorney-General Cummings promised in 
words hardly less vigorous to bring the full force of the anti- 
trust laws to bear against the trade and industrial groups 
that are attempting to fix and enforce their own restrictive 
agreements. At the same time conferences have been held 
at the White House to determine how the recovery and 
farm-relief laws may best be defended against probable at- 
tacks in the courts. What disturbs Administration officials 
in this respect is the knowledge that there are four old men 
on the Supreme Court bench who always side with the 
financial and industrial monopolists and two or three others 
who usually vote as the interests of big business seem to 
require. 


HILLE there are many reasons for the anxiety privately 

expressed in Washington, the most urgent has to do 
with the boom in commodities and securities. This may 
appear paradoxical, but the fact remains that the price rise 
has embarrassed the Administration by lessening the en- 
thusiasm of industry and the farmers for government regula- 
tion. As Ernest K. Lindley remarks in the New York 
Herald Tribune: “Industries which were in the red two 
months ago are now in the black and are envisioning even 
greater profits in the near future with the help of low 
depression wage-scales in their own particular industries.”’ 
Moreover, the boom has been largely one-sided. The June 
report of the Department of Commerce shows a marked in- 
crease in business activity, but it also shows that “employ- 
ment and pay-roll yains have lagged considerably behind the 
increase in production.” In May employment and pay-roll 
indexes were still “below the low level of a year ago,” and 
average hourly factory earnings “also were at a new low 
point.” ‘The report warned that “available indexes of con- 
sumer purchasing indicate for the most part that goods are 
not moving into consumption as fast as they are being pro- 
duced.” The Administration considers this the crux of the 
If the production and price curves go up faster 
than the purchasing-power curve, it is felt that the disparity 
between the two will soon lead to another crash. ‘This is 
what Johnson, Richberg, and other officials had in mind 
when they warned business men of the drastic consequences 
the failure of the Roosevelt program probably would have. 


problem. 
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Chere can be no question that if the recovery scheme fails, 
for lack of cooperation or tor any other reason, the reaction 


upon business in general will be swift and severe. 


/ZXHE appointment of Secretary Ickes as permanent Pub- 
| lic Works Administrator to succeed Colonel Sawyer is 
an encouraging move. It indicates that the government's 
public-works program is likely to be carried out for the pur- 
poses originally intended—to put unemployed men to work— 
and that it will not be perverted into a vast party grab-bag. 
Disturbing reports had been trickling out of Washington 
that the multitudes of jobs and contracts to be handed out as 
soon as the program gets under way were being confidently 
awaited by hungry Democrats. One of Ickes’s primary acts 
should be to see to it that all local and State or regional 
idministrators are held rigidly accountable in the distribu- 
tion of benefits. Another duty will be to secure for dis- 
charged federal employees a first go at suitable positions cre- 
ated under the program. The chances for graft in the admin- 
istration of a measure involving the expenditure of $3,300,- 
000,000 are so numerous and monumental that only the 
ablest, mest honest, and most courageous executive could pos- 
Secretary Ickes comes as close to these 
specifications as any person in the Cabinet. Our one doubt 
thout his fitness for this task is based upon his reputed con- 
servatism in regard to the expenditure of the money. While 
it is proper to proceed with a wary eye to speculators and 


sibly prevent them. 


vrafters, it is equally necessary to cover as much ground as 
Already prices are rising. 
Already production is increasing. If these developments are 
not to end in a shattering collapse—like that of a comber 
rolling up a beach—they must be paralleled by an equally 
marked increase in purchasing power. Secretary Ickes has 
apparently sided hitherto with the Treasury’s watch-dog, 
Lewis W. Douglas, in opposition to Tugwell and certain 
other members of the Cabinet who advocate a generous out- 
lay on approved projects. If assistance through government 
expenditure is justified at all, it should be applied in large 
doses with all possible speed. 


possible with great rapidity. 


READ IS GOING UP in price. There should be no 
I surprise at this. It is a natural result of the recent in- 
crease in the price of wheat and of the processing tax of thirty 
cents a bushel, effective on July 9, on such of the grain as is 
milled into flour, with the purpose of creating a fund with 
which to pay farmers to restrict acreage and so keep prices 
up. ‘There are, to be sure, grave doubts about the success of 
this restriction plan, as well as in regard to the entire effort 
toward price inflation, but the Roosevelt Administration 
has based its hopes squarely on that policy, and nobody who 
is supporting the program ought to object to its obvious con- 
sequences. At the same time, this is a moment for bakers to 
vo slow and watch for the sign “Sharp curve ahead.” Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace reminds the bakers with point 
that when the price of wheat was falling, and they were asked 
to reduce their charges for bread, they countered by declar- 
ing that the amount they paid for grain was only a small item 
of their total expense. Secretary Wallace estimates that in- 
creases in the price of bread should not exceed 1'4 cents ona 
pound loaf and threatens to put profiteering bakers out of 
business by a licensing system if necessary. A crucial strug- 
gle impends here, and the future of the whole Roosevelt 


program may well hinge on how far Mr. Wallace lives up ty 
The public can’t have its cake and eat it too 
says a spokesman for the bakers. ‘True, but if the baker 
are greedy, they may find themselves baking their bread and 


his promises. 


keeping it too. 


R. ROOSEVELT’S proposal for a managed currency 

that would secure a fixed price level for at least a gen 
eration is an ideal most desirable of realization, but we must 
recognize that the difficulties in the way of its attainment are 
enormous, and that the present American delegation and the 
present world conference are clearly not the instruments to 
achieve it. What is immediately possible, however, as wel! 
as desperately necessary, is the fixing of definite figures fo; 
devaluation of at least the dollar and the pound and of a 
definite date for returning to gold at those figures. There is 
no magic in mere depreciation, mere uncertainty, and daily 
fluctuations in the currency’s value, as the record so far of 
Great Britain and Japan ought to show. We have formall; 
been off the gold basis for not quite three months. Great 
Britain, also, following her abandonment of gold in Septem- 
ber, 1931, had a three months’ period of rising markets and 
commodity prices, but then, as uncertainty continued, the 
long sagging movement was resumed. As this is written the 
dollar in the foreign exchange market is at a discount from 
the old gold parity of fully 30 per cent. This is about as 
far as the depreciation should be allowed to go. It seems 
quite sufficient, when adjustments have been made to it, to 
restore a workable relation between costs and prices. Any 
further depreciation will probably be at the ultimate expense 
of the American retail consumer and American labor. The 
depreciation must be halted before any further harm is done 
There is only one certain way to halt it, and that is by a re 
turn to gold at the present dollar level. 


HE MORE ENLIGHTENED SPIRIT animating 

the Department of Labor under its new Secretary, 
Frances Perkins, is evident in an order just issued permitting 
foreign students in the United States to work their way 
through school or college. The new ruling revokes one 
formerly promulgated by the obtuse Secretary Doak of Mr. 
Hoover’s regime, which prohibited students from working 
for their maintenance while getting an education in this 
country. Mr. Doak on September 1, 1932, sent a notice to 
all college registrars, saying that the privilege of employment, 
even on part time, was withdrawn from alien students. ‘The 
American Civil Liberties Union offered its services to test 
the regulation in court, but the Department of Labor avoided 
the issue by exempting from the order several students who 
were selected for the legal issue. Im December of last year 
Mr. Doak’s order was somewhat relaxed, in the face of wide 
protest, so as to permit students already in the United States 
to continue to work for room and board but not for money. 
The present superseding order of Commissioner General of 
Immigration MacCormack says: 


A student who has some means, but not sufficient in 
come to cover necessary expenses, will be permitted to ac- 
cept sufficient employment to meet necessary expenses. A 
student having no means will be permitted to work to earn 
In no case will 
a student be permitted to accept employment of a nature to 
interfere with his full course of studies. 


sufficient funds to meet necessary expenses. 
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HILE the New York utilities continue to oppose 
W rate reduction on the ground that they cannot aftord 
t, testimony before the Public Service Commission has dis- 
losed more high salaries markedly increased during the de- 
The New York Edison’s chiet executives received 
emoluments totaling $193,500 in 1927 and $230,800 in 
1932, a rise of 19.31 per cent. The Bronx Gas and Electric 
idministrators’ salaries in the same period rose 17.1 per cent. 
For 1933 they will be still higher! The Brooklyn Edison 
vas a little foxier. That company put into effect an apparent 
But it promoted every official so that actually 
ach one received more than before and the administrative 
ncreases for the first four months of 1933 are $6,250 above 
In addition, “consolidation” in New York Edison 
lepartments resulted in an increased expense of $20,358 for 
-he same four months! All of which, with other cumulative 
‘vidence, proves that the public is faced with a group of 
inconscionable highbinders who are making a mockery of 
the whole “public utility” principle. If the Public Service 
Commission does not wish to strengthen the long-growing 
velief that it is wholly complacent in the face of this legalized 
acketeering, it will immediately order those salaries reduced 
‘o levels consonant with the decreased cost of living and 
nake its mandate evasion-proof. And the benefit of these, 
ind other equally necessary and obvious economies, should 
ye passed on at once to the public in the form of substantially 
educed rates. 


pression. 


salary cut. 


ist year. 


OY W. HOWARD, on the front pages of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers which he dominates, urges edi- 
rorially that the situation in the Far East requires that the 
United States should immediately commence building its 
navy up to its treaty quota, “and beyond, if the world wants 
to remove the limit.”” His views are important in so far as 
they tend to shape the editorial policies of twenty-six dailies 
which have earned the right to be considered among the more 
enlightened forces in American journalism. Mr. Howard’s 
irgument is that a “decade of American effort and progress 
toward outlawing war has ended in failure—temporarily at 
least”; that “America’s efforts to substitute reason for force 
in international agreements” are “premature” ; that “in Man- 
chukuo Japan has created another Alsace-Lorraine from 
which she will never be ousted except by force of arms”; that 
‘the Japanese public has been convinced that America is too 
penurious to fight,” and “in that misconception lies real 
danger.” So because Japan exhibits her conviction that might 
makes right and has made scraps of paper of her treaty obli- 
gations, the United States should now arm to the teeth. 
Are American marines to recapture the Asiatic Alsace-Lor- 
raine for the Chinese? That would seem to follow from 
Mr. Howard’s logic. On the other hand, he declares that 
‘there has never been less cause for disagreement between 
Japan and America than exists today. . . . Never have the 
suicidal certainties of conflict been so apparent. But logic 
Well, in The Nation's 
view, there could be no surer way of bringing about war with 
lapan than Mr. Howard’s proposed policy. True, Japan at 
present wants to increase its treaty quota from 10-10-7 to 
10-10-9 for the maintenance and probable extension of her 
brutal military conquest on the Asiatic mainland. The 
Vation, along with Mr. Howard and, we believe, with in- 
tellizent people the world over, deplores that policy. But 


ind reason do not prevent wars.” 





does it follow that we should abandon those principles which 
Japan has violated and be prepared for war with Japan? 
Competitive armaments have invariably led to conflict. If 
the Japanese believe we do not want to fight, we should be 
highly content with that view and not attempt to prove that 
they are mistaken. 


N SUNDAY, JULY 9, the Associated Press, a wireless 

dispatch to the New York Times, and a dispatch from 
the Jewish Telegraph Agency, all from Berlin, reported that 
eighty Jewish physicians, many prominent in the profession, 
and including the internationally known Dr. Felix Theil- 
haber, had been arrested in their homes and sent to a con- 
centration camp. ‘These arrests were carried out with such 
speed and precision that no opportunity was given to arrange 
for substitutes to attend the doctors’ patients. The charge 
was that these doctors had used their consultation offices for 
the gathering of atrocity propaganda! On the following day, 
in the New York Times, Anne O’Hare McCormick de- 
scribes Chancellor Hitler’s blue eyes, “curiously childlike and 
candid,” his voice “as quiet as his black tie,”’ his frequent 
smiles, and declares that when he talks he is “indubitably 
sincere.” Among the statements that Herr Hitler made to 
this interviewer was that the discrimination was not pri- 
marily against the Jews, as such, but “against the Commu- 
nists and all elements that demoralized and destroyed us.” 
He also declared that he wished the Jews would leave Ger- 
many and that he would be “only too glad if the nations 
which take such an enormous interest in Jews would open 
up their gates to them.” If Herr Hitler is so “indubitably 
sincere,” one simple way of obtaining his wish would be to 
allow Jews to leave and take with them their portable prop- 
erty and their savings to enable them to start abroad other 
than as paupers. ‘To date, the Hitler policy has been to 
confiscate all but 200 marks from those who flee the country 
to escape Nazi persecution. 


NE MAN and one nation, at least, have got something 

out of the London Economic Conference. While 
the delegates of the capitalist countries have moved faint- 
heartedly to save international capitalism, and worked much 
more aggressively to conserve economic nationalism, Maxim 
Litvinov, the peripatetic envoy of Russia, has buzzed about 
busy as the copybook bee, gathering honey from every open- 
ing flower. He is the Boy Who Made Good of the con- 
ference. While other delegates have done nothing so far to 
entitle them to anything but a Bronx cheer, Litvinov brings 
home the bacon in such substantial slices as to merit at least 
an accolade from the stern Stalin. With Great Britain 
Litvinov made a dicker whereby the vexatious embargo on 
Russian imports was removed in return for the release of the 
two convicted British engineers whom Russia probably had 
tired of boarding anyhow. Then, while others were asking 
whether American dollars in the future were to be of gold 
or cornmeal mush, Litvinov took a chance and borrowed 
4,000,000 of them—nearly always a safe risk—with which 
to buy American cotton. Meanwhile, just to keep himself 
fit, he negotiated non-aggression treaties with a string of 
border states from Afghanistan to Esthonia and found a few 
ninutes to run down to Paris and improve trade relations 
with France. Who says international conferences are a 


failure? Not Litvinov or Russia. 
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Mr. Roosevelt Repudiates Himselt 


S these lines are written, the World Economic Confer- 
ence has still not adjourned. For the sake of appear- 
ances the statesmen of the world have decided to 

move its arms and jaw so that passers-by who do not see very 
well will get the impression that it is still alive. But every- 
one with sound eyesight knows not only that it is a corpse 
but who killed it. ‘The fatal shot was fired by Mr. Roose- 
velt on the morning of July 3. The assassin remarked tau- 
tologically that it would be “a catastrophe amounting to a 
world tragedy” if his bullet were to have the only effect it 
could possibly have. 

Like every man in a position of great power, the Presi- 
dent has found a thousand apologists for and rationalizers of 
his course, but the blunt truth is that from the beginning his 
record in connection with the World Economic Conference 
has been indefensible. He began by sending over a delega- 
tion that with the exception of one or two members was 
third-rate. “This delegation, so far as can be learned, went 
to London with no clear instructions and no positive program 
of any kind. It was not only divided internally, but it made 
no attempt to conceal its division. Senator Pittman repudi- 
ated the program of Secretary Hull. When the delegation 
seemed on the verge of a minor agreement, that agreement 
was promptly repudiated by the President, who apparently in- 
formed reporters that such decisions would be made “in 
Washington,” not by the delegation that had been sent over 
to make them! ‘Then came the announcement that the great 
Mr. Moley himself was taking ship for London, and the 
statesmen at the conference were naive enough to suppose 
that the President was at last sending a representative who 
would represent him, a spokesman really authorized to speak. 
But the first innocuous agreement that Mr. Moley reached 
was repudiated just as promptly, curtly, and publicly as all 
the previous decisions reached by the delegation. 

The climax was reached in the President’s astounding 
statement of July 3. That naive document read as if Mr. 
Roosevelt had just seen “Gabriel Over the White House” 
or had been browsing through some gay magazine article 
called “If I Were World Dictator.” The statement was 
badly written; its economics were amateurish and muddled; 
it was possible to surmise from it only vaguely what was in 
the President’s mind; and in tone it was not only belligerent 
toward the conference but frankly contemptuous of those 
participating in it. (jrave as these faults were, there was one 
aspect of the statement that was even more disturbing. This 
was the indication it gave of the emotional and intellectual 
He had repudiated again and 
ayain all the official delegates he had appointed; now he was 


instability of the President. 


repudiating himself and all his solemn and public pre-confer- 
ence agreements. From the series of meetings with Mac- 
Donald, Herriot, Bennett, Jung, there had emerged a series 
of joint statements. It is necessary to quote from only two 
of these. In the statement that Mr. Roosevelt issued jointly 
with Prime Minister Bennett of Canada on April 29 he re- 
marked: “Economic and monetary policies must be adjusted 
to permit a freer international exchange of commodities. .. . 


No one of these problems can be profitably dealt with in 


isolation from the others nor can a single country accomplish 
a satisfactory solution.’’ ‘The statement issued jointly with 
Signor Jung on May 6 was even more explicit. “If norma! 
life is to be resumed,” the President then said, “the World 
Economic Conference must be made a success. It must not 
only meet soon, but come to its conclusions quickly. ... We 
are in agreement that a fixed measure of exchange values 
must be reestablished in the world and we believe that this 
measure must be gold.” Finally, on May 16, the President 
declared definitely that “the conference must establish order 
in place of the present chaos by a stabilization of currencies.” 
After this, what must those at the conference have thought 
when they found themselves out of a blue sky suddenly dé 
nounced by the President for allowing themselves to be 
“diverted” to the stabilization of currencies? 

The excuse has been offered for the President that the 
passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act, the con- 
tinued advance in the stock and commodity markets, and the 
revival in industrial activity changed the situation at home, 
and so made necessary a change in monetary and tariff poli- 
cies from those contemplated in May. This excuse must en- 
counter the fact that the President knew all about the re 
covery act in May, and that the revival was also under way 
at that time. Why could he not have postponed the confer- 
ence before it abortively met? And if it was really the 
change in the domestic situation that caused the President 
to change his mind, why did he not say so publicly and 
frankly? In any case it would have been much more fitting 
for him to apologize to the conference for changing his mind 
and for rejecting his pre-conference declarations than to de- 
nounce the conference for trying to carry them out. 

What must give hardly less concern than these sudden 
and unpredictable shifts by Mr. Roosevelt is the growing 
strength in Washington of the notion that international co 
operation conflicts with our “domestic” recovery program. 
The exact opposite is the truth: unless we promptly partici- 
pate in policies of international cooperation our so-called 
“domestic” program must fail. Are not our export indus 
tries domestic industries? Are not our cotton, wheat, auto- 
mobiles, and farm machinery domestic products? Do not the 
industries engaged in producing them give employment to 
American labor just as our non-export industries do? Does 
not the prosperity of our non-export industries depend in 
large part on the purchasing power of labor in our export 
industries? Is it a mere coincidence that in the last three 
and a half years domestic conditions have become constant) 
worse as the volume of our foreign trade has shrunk? In 
so far as a conflict exists between international cooperation 
and our so-called domestic program it is the domestic pro- 
gram that is unsound. Instead, for example, of permitting 
sufficient imports to pay for exports, and so permitting the 
expansion of the market for American cotton, the government 
is now attempting to get American cotton growers to destro\ 
one-fourth of their crop. We have yet to learn that inte: 
national cooperation is one of the chief ways of promoting 
American recovery. Certainly one of the least promising is 
by the destruction of wealth. 
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Uncle Sam’s Jobless 


S various federal departments put into effect their 
A programs for the discharge of employees in order to 
keep within their reduced appropriations, it becomes 
clearer that the result of the policy is a disruption of the 
-ivil service—to the extent of the discharges—and a creation 
in its place of a spoilsmanship personnel. That is, the Ad- 
ministration is turning out into the streets regular employees 
in the classified service as a measure of so-called economy 
while at the same time it is building up in the new emergency 
erganizations a structure for the accommodation of a horde 
of new workers not subject to civil-service requirements and 
probably to be appointed for political reasons. 

We do not believe that in its origin the economy legis- 
lation was a plot to bring this to pass. It was muddle- 
headed devotion to the fetish of a “balanced budget.” But 
that the consequences are as we describe them is strikingly 
revealed by a statement of Secretary Roper reported in the 
New York Times of July 6. Mr. Roper said in connection 
with the discharge of 1,891 employees from the Department 
»t Commerce that he was effecting a saving of $7,000,000 
‘or the new fiscal year. At the same time he stated that as a 
member of the Board of Public Works he would recommend 
that $10,000,000 from the national-industrial-recovery-act 
tund for public construction be allocated to his department, 
which would make possible the reemployment of some 1,500 
workers. Secretary Roper did not say—what is the fact— 
that the 1,500 persons will fill new non-civil-service jobs and 
iay be former employees or may be clamoring individuals 
trom the pap-hungry and persistent horde of Postmaster- 
(jeneral Farley’s “deserving Democrats.” 

As the stupidity of the government’s program of dis- 
charging its own employees in order to finance “unemploy- 
nent relief” grows clearer to the public, there has been an 
inevitable protest against it, and department heads in Wash- 
ington are trying to retrieve the blunder in various ways. 
Some are putting into effect extensive furloughs for all in- 
stead of discharges for some, which is the best way out of a 
bad business. Also some effort is being made to place dis- 
charged workers in the new emergency services, but the in- 
itiative seems to be placed upon the individual, and the Fed- 
erated Press reports that political credentials have been asked 
ot some of the applicants. The only fair and tolerable course 
is that the government itself shall arrange the transfers, that 
it shall do it as a matter of right, not of political favor, and 
that employees discharged for economy shall have the first 
claim on work in the new services. Let unemployment relief 
begin at home! 

President Roosevelt is busy with many pressing prob- 
‘ems, but he and his friends cannot afford to ignore the origi- 
nal blunder of starving the government departments so as to 
necessitate a wholesale discharge of workers, nor the further 
scandal, now imminent, of replacing these men and women 
with an army of political henchmen most of whom will not 
ome from the ranks of the unemployed but from less at- 
ractive to more desirable jobs. The entire relief program 
will be discredited if the Administration begins by turning its 
»wn workers into the streets and destroying the non-political 

vil service to make jobs for spoilsmen. 
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The Sinners of 1929 


HEN Otto H. Kahn, with the complacent air of a 
W\ gay old dog reviewing the reckless days of his youth, 
described to the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee the “simply inexplicable” financial practices 
brought about by the “spirit of 1929,” his words must have 
brought tears of nostalgia to the eyes of the 156,000 holders 
of Pennroad Corporation stock. For those security holders 
who invested some 140 millions of dollars on the expert finan- 
cial advice of Mr. Kahn’s Kuhn, Loeb, and Company saw that 
investment shrink to little more than $10,000,000; it is now 
basking in a partial recovery to about $50,000,000. In the 
light of the experience of investors in other new-era creations, 
such as were sponsored by Kreuger, Insull, Eaton, et al, the 
Pennroad stockholders might easily consider themselves for- 
tunate to have recovered one-third of their original invest- 
ment—if they held on. 

But the very fact that this enterprise was carried out 
without the complete collapse of values that took place in 
the more spectacular examples of financial exploitation per- 
mits us to fix our attention on its intrinsic worthlessness. The 
picture reveals vividly the complete lack of social conscious- 
ness that characterizes big business in its dealings with the 
public. Here is the Pennsylvania, one of the most powerful 
and wide-flung railway systems in the country. Here is its 
distinguished banking counsel, seeking to appear to its clients 
in the disinterested professional role of “Dr. Kuhn, Loeb, and 
Company.” Here is the public, craving new securities to 
buy, and particularly securities issued under the aegis of such 
eminently respectable pillars of capitalist society. What 
could be more natural than to oblige the public with a brand 
new company, not even a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania, 
with its stock conveniently bound over for ten years to voting 
trustees, giving the Pennsylvania new millions to play with 
without interference from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? The distinguished banking counsel is consulted. 
Its advice, in effect, is to avoid the pitfalls of funded debt or 
even of preferred stocks and, since the public is in such a ripe 
buying mood, to sell the new issue direct to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s stockholders, thereby eliminating also the expense 
of underwriting. For these words of wisdom the bankers 
are rewarded with stock options from which they glean 
profits of $2,700,000 or not quite half of their total return 
from the deal. The public makes an initial contribution of 
$87,000,000. A few months later it adds another $50,000,- 
000. 

What was the real justification for the Pennsylvania's 
enticing these enormous sums from its stockholders? The 
best answer Mr. Kahn could think of was as follows: 

They felt very strongly that, at that time, when every- 
body thought that whatever he bought was going to be 
worth more tomorrow and was certainly worth buying, they 
should not permit invading forces to come in and buy up 
properties they believed to be of strategic need for the pur 
pose of serving their great system. 


In other words, the Van Sweringen brothers, operating with 
other people’s money supplied by the Alleghany Corporation, 


should not be allowed to buy properties if the Pennsylvania 
could get enough funds from the public to bid a higher price. 
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So the Pennsylvania girded up its loins and entered the lists— 
with its stockholders’ millions. It relieved Henry Ford of 
the Detroit, Toledo, and Ironton Railroad for $36,600,000, 
nineteen times the road’s average earnings in the four years 
ended with 1929. It bought terminal properties in Balti- 
more for $13,400,000. Best of all, it persuaded Frank E. 
Taplin to part with 223,000 shares or 74 per cent of the 
total stock of the Pittsburgh and West Virginia Railway for 
$170 a share. ‘This cost a total of $37,900,000 or $4,300,- 
000 more than the peak price for the stock in the open mar- 
ket during 1929. Other investments were made in mis- 
cellaneous railroad securities for roughly $50,000,000 at the 
choicest 1929 prices, investments which by the end of 1932 
had shrunk to one-tenth of their purchase price. 

When it was all over, Pennroad had made investments 
of more than $140,000,000. As those securities gave a peak 
return to Pennroad, before dividend reductions got under 
way, of something over $4,000,000 a year, the company was 
capitalized at about thirty-three times its boom-time income. 
In the four years of its existence, Pennroad has paid its 
stockholders a total of $5,400,000 or an average yearly re- 
turn of nine-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Who are the real beneficiaries of these gigantic trans- 
actions, aside from those fortunate individuals who were able 
to unload their stocks on Pennroad at fancy prices? “Dr. 
Kuhn, Loeb, and Company,” of course. It was probably 
also pleasing to the vanity of General Atterbury of the Penn- 
sylvania to be able to pay a higher price for the Pittsburgh 
and West Virginia than the Van Sweringens, or the New 
York Central, or the Baltimore and Ohio could muster. 
But let Mr. Kahn himself deliver the final alibi for Pennroad, 
even though his words were not intended to embrace the en- 
tire unpleasant picture: ‘We were all sinners in 1929.” 


Celluloid Czar 


HEN Will H. Hays, the great fixer, heard of the 

New Yorker’s plan to include him in its series of 

“Profiles” he was, so it is said, so alarmed that 
he made tentative efforts to “fix” that also. No one who 
has read the two-part account of his various activities which 
has now appeared from the pen of Alva Johnston will be in- 
clined to wonder, for it would be hard to find a more de- 
vastating analysis of a big-little man than this biography of 
one who found politics too real for him but came into his 
own when he was made the official windbag of a peculiarly 
windy industry. 

Mr. Hays told an investigating committee three dif- 
ferent stories concerning the $265,000 worth of Liberty 
bonds which passed through his hands on their way from 
“Teapot Dome” Sinclair into the coffers of the Republican 
Party. ‘Three years ago his organization was caught red- 
handed in the act of paying considerable sums to “moral 
leaders” who had been intrusted by various groups with 
the job of making an impartial investigation of the films. 
But on the other hand his love life is beyond reproach, and 
as long as his mind remains as free as it has always been 
from evil thoughts, no one will suppose that a certain ami- 
able obtuseness concerning the distinction between generos- 


ity and bribery unfits him for the job of keeping the movies 
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pure, or, as Mr. Johnston more realistically puts it, exer- 
cising his “infallible judgment in fixing the border line be- 
tween what the public will tolerate and what the public 
will not tolerate.” 

Mr. Hays’s unction as a politician did not win him the 
Presidency to which he at one time aspired. It won him 
merely the Postmaster-Generalship. But when, in 1922, the 
movies called him with the strong voice of $100,000 a year, 
he discovered (in his own words) his capacity to see the 
pictures “not only from the viewpoint of the men who 
have millions of dollars invested in them but from the view- 
point of the fathers and mothers who have millions of 
children invested in them.” ‘We must,” he added, “have 
toward that sacred thing, the mind of a child, toward that 
clean and virgin thing, that unmarked slate—we must have 
toward that the same responsibility, the same care about 
the impression made upon it, that the best teacher or the 
best clergyman, the most inspired teacher of youth, would 
have.” 

Just what Mr. Hays thinks appropriate to “that vir- 
gin thing,” the mind of a child, may be deduced from the 
titles and descriptions of the films put out by the com- 
panies under his absolute control, but the industry is satis- 
fied. No State or federal censorship bill has been passed 
since he assumed the job of czar, and he has succeeded in 
pacifying each angry moralist as he arose by a fitting speech 
and the promulgation of a new “code” guaranteed to make 
the films henceforth as sweet as a baby’s breath. One rule 
is that respect must always be shown to constituted author- 
ity; therefore, in theory, Nero and Simon Legree would 
have to be heroes. Another rule is that “adultery must 
not be presented attractively”; therefore, in theory, Paolo 
and Francesca, Tristan and Isolde, and Abélard and Héloise 
are out. Fortunately, however, there seems to be no rule 
against the good old formula which calls for eight reels of 
transgression followed by 300 feet of retribution, and so 
all is well. 

Indeed, the only point at which we should like to take 
issue wtih Mr. Johnston’s admirable analysis occurs when 
he concludes a summary of the attacks made upon his hero 
by moralists and aestheticians alike with the remark: “Both 
sides cannot be right about Hays. No man is versatile 
enough to undermine the morals of a nation by his licen- 
tiousness while stupefying its intellect with his prudery.” 
But the truth of the matter is that he has actually succeeded 
in doing this apparently impossible thing and that he has 
kept his job so long only because he has known how to do 
it. Whatever is straight, frank, honest, and truth-telling 
he has kept out. Whatever “the innocent child mind” 
might profitably learn about the devious ways of the world 
and the equally devious ways of the heart is eliminated from 
the stories to which he gives his approval. But whatever 
can be smeared over with the varnish of sentiment, what- 
ever can be suggested by clothes that do not quite come off, 
and beds that are never quite got into, is immediately classi- 
fied as ideal movie material. ‘The movie-goer is kept in a 
constant state of titillation by promises never entirely ful 
filled and suggestions just definite enough to be grasped by 
The result is that Mr. Hays 


can call the films moral while they remain, nevertheless, the 


the least mature intellect. 


most completely sex-soaked form of popular amusement 
ever provided to any society. 
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If the Supreme Court Objects 


By PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


Washington, July 8 
HE most important Washington news of the week 
comes, as it often does, from New York. I allude to 
the address of Donald R. Richberg, chief counsel for 
the National Recovery Administration, defining the purposes 
and policies of that body. Since so many of the daily papers 
fumbled the story it may be desirable to sketch some of the 
more salient points. Richberg, with the official approval of 
Administrator Hugh S. Johnson, told American industry it 
probably was facing its last chance to demonstrate its ca- 
pacity to govern itself successfully. He said that success or 
failure would come in sixty days, and that the outcome would 
determine whether the future managers of industry will be 
chosen by stockholders or the public. He said that slackers 
could expect no mercy. It has been a long time since Bab- 
bittannia listened to such strong language from such an 
authoritative source, and I should like to have seen the col- 
lective face of the Merchants’ Association of New York as 
it gave ear to the speaker’s beautifully ironic allusion to 
. the agony of the hard-headed manager who has stood 
on his head successfully all his life, viewing the supreme 
achievement of a business enterprise as a reduction in the 
pay roll coupled with an increased output; who has not felt 
the slightest responsibility for maintaining mass purchasing 
power; and who is now suddenly asked to stand on his feet, 
and, when no longer looking at the world upside down, to 
observe that employees are really customers, and that the 
supreme achievement of a business enterprise may be to 
pay out as much money as possible in wages without pro- 
ducing more goods than the market will absorb. 


What I mean, of course, is that I should have enjoyed seeing 
the faces of those who understood what the speaker was 
saying. It is reliably reported that he managed not to smile 
when he told them that their cooperation would be wholly 
voluntary. ‘hat was quite a feat, but it was hardly a nice 
way to treat a good, simple, and expressive world like “vol- 
untary.” The cotton textile people learned how “voluntary” 
their part was to be when the heavy-handed General Johnson 
got them behind closed doors. Undoubtedly he acted for 
their own good, but some children just will not take castor 
oil unless their noses are held. 


od * a s a 


] lL is often and pertinently asked what the United States 
Supreme Court will say about the constitutionality of 
some of the Roosevelt measures. Certainly there are at 
least three reactionary old men on that bench who would 
take profound satisfaction in standing by their plutocratic 
concepts of society if they knew the mob was battering at 
the door, and there may be more than three. That eventu- 
ality already has been seriously considered here by persons 
interested in the success of the new deal. There are ways of 
meeting it. Congress could pass an act requiring members 
of the court to retire upon passing the age of retirement. 
That would remove two of the worst. It would also remove 
Justice Brandeis, but that could be met by a pro- 


the | est, 


vision enabling the President by executive order to extend 
the tenure of designated Justices who had reached the age 
limit. Or the size of the court could be increased by law 
to permit the appointment of additional Justices whose ideas 
developed subsequent to the year 1880. It has been done. 
If this reporter knows anything about the temper of the 
present Administration, it will never permit the whole eco- 
nomic structure of this country to be disrupted and demoral- 
ized because less than a half a dozen dyspeptic old men are 
determined to uphold precedents established before the inven- 
tion of the telephone. As has often been made clear on 
these pages, I do not relish these encroachments of the ex- 
ecutive upon the prerogatives of the other branches, but som¢ 
times a condition arises which must be dealt with. The 
blame for such bad precedents properly rests on those wh: 
produce the conditions. 


* * * * * 


ECOGNITION of Soviet Russia apparently has been 

hastened by public reaction to the step taken by the 
R. F. C. when, in substance, it lent $4,000,000 to a govern- 
ment whose legal existence we refuse to admit. All signs 
indicate that the loan was a “feeler,” and that failure of 
public opinion to manifest any resentment will be followed 
by a much larger one, possibly $25,000,000 or even $100.- 
000,000. The first loan was to enable Russia to buy ou: 
cotton; the next presumably will enable her to buy other 
American products, particularly copper. The old myth 
that recognition must wait upon payment of debts contracted 
by the imperial and provisional Russian governments looks 
pretty sorry in the light of what has happened to the debts 
owed us by governments which we do recognize. It is some- 
what appalling to think of the mischief which one man, such 
as Charles Evans Hughes, can do in the course of a long and 
industrious life. It would be interesting to know just how 
much in cold dollars we have lost through our failure to 
recognize Russia. 


T has not been my custom to hold the majority of my 

countrymen in extravagant esteem. Indeed, I have never 
forgotten the observation of my venerable contemporary, 
H. L. Mencken, that they are probably the greatest aggrega- 
tion of poltroons and scoundrels ever assembled under one 
flag. Nevertheless, | have been genuinely startled by the 
volume of mail I have received from Nation readers express- 
ing their rank incredulity that anyone would fail to beat the 
government out of his fair share of income taxes if he 
thought he could stay out of jail. That persons in that 
moral state exist in this country in large numbers, I was 
well aware, but I simply cannot imagine how they ever hap- 
pened to hear of, much less read, The Nation. Do they 
pick it up in barber shops and dentists’ waiting rooms? In 
that connection permit me to plead in passing that I can- 
not possibly answer all the letters from persons who were 
impressed—one way or another—by my gentle comments or 
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-he House of Morgan. To the many who were kind, | 
-ender my thanks herewith. To the others I will only say 

+ they wasted their time, because under no circumstances 
vould I be interested in the judgments or opinions of people 
cho believe that it is perfectly all right to cheat if you are 
jot caught. 


* * * * * 


AROLD ICKES is rapidly being recognized as one of 
H the strongest characters in the Cabinet. ‘This should 
surprise nobody in Chicago, but in the East he was, prior to 
\is appointment, curiously unknown. I say curiously, be- 
cause a man who had spent a substantial part of his life de- 
tending Chicago against the piratical raids of Sam Insull 


should have enjoyed a national reputation. At any rate, 
the vigor and determination with which he took hold of the 
public-works program was a lesson to those who did not 
Some of his appointmeats—notably those of 
Slattery, Glavis, and Margold—have been excellent. They 
induce the reflection that one of the things wrong with this 
country in recent years was the failure of those governing 
it to avail themselves of the brains scattered around it. 
Coolidge assumed that thinking was unnecessary in govern- 
ment, and Hoover thought he could do it all. If the fore- 
going sounds a trifle lyrical it is because I am happy over find- 
ing myself surrounded, after all these years, by swarms of 
men and women actually possessing character and intelligence. 
Mavbe it’s all a dream. 


know him. 


Why Conferences Fail 


By HAROLD J. LASKI 


London, June 26 
:. 


N the first fortnight of the Economic Conference, certain 

general truths about all international conferences have 

emerged with striking force. (1) It is a mistake to 
hold such a conference unless the preparation has been com- 
plete enough either to lay down the broad lines of agreement 
1 to confront its members with decisive alternatives. In the 
present case, it is clear that there has been no such prepara- 
tion. (2) It is a mistake to hold such a conference unless its 
terms of reference are limited and specific. Otherwise the 
inevitable result is that all national divergences come forth- 
with to the surface, and in the effort to secure some kind of 
wzreement which may save the conference’s face, broad gen- 
eral resolutions are passed in which the reservations are so 
many, the vagueness so profound, that these resolutions cease 
to have definite meaning. 

It is already obvious that the character of the present 
conference involves this outcome of its deliberations. At the 
most, it will pass pious resolutions of principle which seek to 
obscure the inherent conflicts now daily expressed; and each 
state will be asked to implement their general tenor in its 
own way. To regard the conference as a gateway to recovery 
is already an attitude impossible to any observer who wishes 
to be taken seriously. 


Il. 


That fact emerged in the first general debate. No speech 
contained a specific program. We knew, without a confer- 
ence, that wholesale prices ought to rise, that currency needs 
to be stabilized, that tariffs are too high, that international 
lebts are a menace, and economic nationalism a disaster. 
Often Ramsay MacDonald repeated his well-known plea 
‘or cooperation, without any indication of how it was to be 
btained; and most other speakers offered the news that the 
onference met at a grave crisis and urged that something 

ust be done. Commissions were set up on currency and 
ommercial policy, which have given birth to enough sub- 
mimissions to provide a]! the more important delegates with 
either a chairmanship or the position of a rapporteur. 


‘Lhe conference has not yet seriously confronted its first 
great dilemma. ‘Tariff reductions are essential if the wheels 
of international trade are to be set moving; but tariff reduc- 
tions cannot be contemplated until currency stability has been 
achieved. The domestic situation of America renders any 
early settlement of this latter issue unlikely; and it is appar- 
ent to most delegates that until Mr. Roosevelt’s policy of in- 
flation has reached some equilibrium, no state is likely to risk 
the invasion of its market by goods whose power to penetrate 
is simply a function of depreciated currency. Washington's 
rejection of the central bankers’ settlement has brought into 
the open a divergency of interest between Europe and Amer- 
ica which prevents any decisive outcome of the crisis for a 
considerable period. 

The depth of the economic nationalisms here in conflict 
is obviously profound. The attitude of the British seems to 
be that while they will make some concessions for a stable 
currency, everyone's tariff is open to question except their 
own. France wants a return to gold, and appears to have 
no other predominant interest; her plea for a great program 
of international public works, and for shorter hours, struck 
a dumb note on the conference piano. The Germans, through 
Herr Hugenberg, put forward, and then repudiated, a fan- 
tastic memorandum demanding colonies in Africa and terri- 
tory in Russia, seemingly on the basis that Germany, in terms 
of the Spenglerian philosophy, is a “virile” nation. This 
apart, the only German contribution appears to be Dr. 
Schacht’s comprehensive effort to avoid German inflation by 
repudiating, so far as he can, all foreign indebtedness. Rus- 
sia contributed, through M. Litvinov, an excellent essay on 
the contradictions of capitalism; and Mr. Soong said simply 
and truly that an increase in the Chinese standard of life 
would go far to promote world recovery by the new purchas- 
ing power it would create. 

America’s position has not been wholly clear. Mr. Hull 
made a speech on the evils of economic nationalism; but his 
proposal for a 10 per cent cut in tariffs—if it was his—was 
promptly repudiated by Senator Pittman. The latter has 
applauded plans for the remonetization of silver; and Sena- 
tor Couzens has emphasized, what Mr. Hull has denied, the 
divergence between the President's policy and that of recovery 
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What exactly America really wants, 
1 think it is fair to say that, so far, 


by international action. 
no one seems to know. 
her delegation has merely increased the confusion of an 
already confused conference. It is a great pity, for a decisive 
and concrete lead from America was the only hope of the 
conference discussing its issues in an atmosphere of ‘reality. 
As it is, no one can now say where the conference is drifting ; 
it has become a rudderless ship. Mr. MacDonald harangues 
the press to the effect that he is optimistic despite “little set- 
backs”; but he has revealed to no one the grounds upon which 


he bases his optimism. 
ILI. 


‘he course of the Economic Conference in London has 
resembled notably that of Geneva on disarmament. So long 


as it remains on the high plateau of vague generalization, its 
’ ? | 

members can pive ardent utterance to the stock commonplaces 

of the day. 


plication, it becomes obvious that economic nationalism has 


Once it descends to the problem of concrete ap- 


created a body of vested interests whose claims are irrecon- 


=e 
Clavie, 


The British government dare not make a free-trade 
gesture for fear of the Tory eagerness for tariffs and the eco- 
nomic imperialism of Ottawa. ‘The French will not abandon 
their complex system of quotas and embargoes for fear of en- 
dangering the unsteady equilibrium they have maintained 


through the depression. (Germany has no economic policy; 


ONE VIEW OF THE L 


and Japan must, somehow, flood the markets of the world 
with sweated goods in order to pay for her imperialist adven- 
ture in China. Southern and Eastern Europe tremble on the 
abyss of economic disaster, unable to move effectively in the 
absence of international agreement by the great states. Amer 
ica is too preoccupied with her own internal problems to act 
decisively upon any problem, from debts to tariffs, which im 
plies a limitation of the domestic policy to which her main 
attention is given. 

This is, in effect, a conference called to secure interna- 
tional planning as the necessary condition of a unified and in 
terdependent world. What it reveals is the impossibility of 
any such achievement in a world of capitalist states. The 
distribution of the results involves hazards for the interests 
upon which their governments depend too dangerous for then 
to incur. None is able to confront the necessary implication: 
of economic internationalism because each confronts interna 
forces which are too zealous for their own chance of indi 
vidual well-being to make sacrifices for the common good. 
There can only be international planning, whether in the 
realm of disarmament or of economic matters, when the in 
terest of states in the result is an equal interest. The inherent 
logic of a capitalist world is inequality; and this conference 
is merely a supreme illustration of the contradiction between 
world needs and an institutional system which denies their 
title to primary consideration. 
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Walter Lippmann 


Ill. Obfuscator de Luxe 


By AMOS PINCHOT 


T has been the practice of some well known writers to 
dress commonplace ideas in sumptuous garments as a 
preliminary to risking them in the arena of controversy. 

Whether or not these verbal coverings are designed to con- 
eal the age and deficiencies of the thought content—just as 
-qudy trappings cover worn-out horses in the Spanish bull- 
‘ng——is a matter of no importance. Whatever the purpose, 
+ is not a legitimate one. For the object of the writer should 
- to deal so frankly with his readers that they will carry 
way an exact instead of a confused understanding of what 
e desires to say. 
As I have already said, Mr. Lippmann’s style is good. 
Yet despite his grace and lucidity his meaning is often far 
trom clear. Frequently he uses words, sentences, and even 
.ragraphs in antiphonal array, from which the gist emerges 
nly after a process of cancelation that leaves a residue that is 
nail compared with the totality of statement. And often, 
one reads on, it becomes evident that this residue is pre- 
sely what Mr. Lippmann did not mean. 

But what is especially noteworthy in Mr. Lippmann, as 
successful publicist, is that, through skilful phraseology and 
nstant citation of authorities, he attains impressiveness with 
substance that is distinctly banal. Indeed, so many ex- 
iples of commonplace thinking disguised by form and sup- 
rted by references to other writers, invite the attention, 

that one hardly knows what to choose. One is tempted, 
therefore, to stroll, so to speak, through the galleries of 


ippmanniana, pausing only now and then before some par- 
ticularly arresting example of the writer’s art. 

In “A Preface to Politics,” he is discussing political re- 
form, and especially the unwisdom of attacking the trusts 
through political action. After quoting Graham Wallas and 
Gilbert Chesterton to reinforce this point, he writes: 

Life is an irreversible process and for that reason its 
uture can never be a repetition of the past. This insight 
ve owe to Bergson. The application of it to politics is not 
difficult because politics is one of the interests of life. 

Aside from their phraseological virtues, his sentences have 
In the first place, they are obviously false, since, 
in politics, it is axiomatic that history does constantly repeat 
itself. In the second place, his citation of Bergson, in sup- 
port of the cliché that the past never returns, is a trick, 
though perhaps an unconscious one, by which he saves him- 
self from the platitudinous. Passing over the fact that 
Bergson does not say, in the sense employed by Mr. Lipp- 
mann, that the future can never be a repetition of the past, it 
vould almost seem as though, upon writing “Life is an ir 
eversible process,” Mr. Lippmann had suddenly realized 
that he had fallen into the ditch of banality, and called upon 
Bergson to pull him out so that he could proceed on his way. 


little value. 


“We are homeless in a jungle of machines,” writes Mr. 
Lippmann in “Drift and Mastery,” “and untamed powers 


! ‘ . “ 
hat haunt and lure the imagination. . . . No mariner ever 


nters upon a more uncharted sea than does the average hu- 


ian being born into the twentieth century.” And the naive 
reader bows before Mr. Lippmann, convinced that something 
significant has been said. Unaware that he has been offered 
a cream puff, obtainable in any bakery, he devours it in the 
belief that he is sitting down to a lord mayor’s banquet. 

In a curious passage, he tells of the concern which, in 
his opinion, the middle-class person feels as to “who are ‘the 
best people,” and who are the ‘impossible,’” and of the 
‘sleepless nights over whether you were correctly dressed, or 
whether you will be invited to be seen with Mrs. So-and-So.” 
He cites the sad fact that the edifice of class feeling makes 
‘sheep out of those who conform and freaks out of those who 
rebel.” Here, passing over the rather gross exaggeration of 
the snobbery of the middle-class American, we see that once 
more phraseology rescues Mr. Lippmann. And we might 
almost expect him further to buttress his platitude by “This 
insight we owe to Emily Post.” Yet, when all is said and 
done, it is not the phrase that makes the writer, though in 
many instances it “makes” the reader. An illusion of dis- 
tinguished thought conveyed by a knack of words is a strong 
drug for the seduction of lazy minds. 

On June 12, 1933, Mr. Lippmann is delivering a com- 
mencement address to the students of the senior class of 
Union College. He is discussing the farm bill and the in- 
dustrial recovery act. The point he is making is, or should 
be, a quite simple and understandable one. To wit, if we 
are to have a managed industrial order, in which anti-trust 
laws are shelved and monopoly legalized, the working out of 
such a scheme requires a tariff wall high enough to prevent 
foreign competition. European governments, he says, are 
already reaching such a conclusion. 

If you look abroad you will see an amazingly similar 
development in almost every important country. ... The 
essential purpose, the desire to organize a stable and planned 
ind protected economic order is now tending to dominate 
the policy of the great powers. This new philosophy [i. e. 
the union of managed industry and high tariffs] has a 
strange parentage. 


Whereupon, he addresses the following bewildering para- 
zraph to his youthful hearers. 


The student of history will recognize, I think, that this 
union of ideas has been foreshadowed as a possibility for 
more than a hundred years. It is one of the conceivable 
developments of the philosophy of Alexander Hamilton. 
It is very clearly indicated in the conservatism of Disraeli. 
It becomes even more definite in the nationalism of Bis- 
marck. In the field of the social sciences the basic concep 
tion of a national economy, as distinguished from the cos 
mopolitan economic philosophy of Adam Smith, was worked 
out by Friedrich List as long avo as 1841. 


Now, the proposal to abolish trust laws and manage in- 
dustry behind a tariff wall is an old story. The trusts and 
their lobbyists have been advocating it at Washington for 


about half a century. Although Mr. Lippmann’s hearers 
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are perhaps unaware of it, when he speaks of “management” 
in the field of industry he is in reality speaking of our old 
friend, regulation. But it would hardly do to call it regula- 
tion; because a considerable part of the public is well aware 
that the catch in regulation is that, up to now, it has never 
worked in the public interest. The regulators, as thé history 
of the utilities shows, are almost invariably controlled by the 
interests they are supposed to regulate. That is one reason 
why big business has so joyfully greeted the industrial recov- 
It is fairly confident that the regulators will be 
open to reason. And, should they prove obdurate, such ques- 
tions as prices, wages, and limitation of product will be car- 
ried to the courts under the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
If, as a 
move against the depression, we are to legalize monopoly and 
raise the tariff higher than even Senator Grundy proposed, 
that is one thing. But let us discuss it frankly, and acknowl- 
edge its dangers to independent industry and the consumer. 
Nevertheless, by a process of obfuscation, Mr. Lippmann sur- 
rounds this problem with an atmosphere of mystery. He 


ery act. 


federal Constitution which forbids confiscation. 


diverts attention to its philosophical aspects, and confuses the 
issue by citing five authorities in the same number of sen- 
tences. He leaves his hearers clear about nothing, except 
that the subject is a profound one and that Mr. Lippmann 
iy an extremely erudite man. 

Meantime, what can a college senior gather trom being 
told that an idea is a “conceivable development” of Hamil- 
ton’s philosophy? Is Hamilton so sacred an authority that, 
in discussing the farm and recovery bills, he should be cited 
as to a “union of ideas,” which, according to Mr. Lippmann 
himself, is not a part of Hamilton's philosophy, but only a 
“conceivable development” of it? It is true that, in MIr. 
Lippmann’s eyes, Hamilton is the political hero of the West- 
ern world. In “The Phantom Public,” when Mr. Lippmann 
names the four “great state builders of modern times,” Hamil- 
And to one versed in Mr. Lipp- 
remarkable. For 


ton is his American entry. 
mann’s present philosophy this is not 
Hamilton was the first strong advocate of plutocratic fascism 
in America. He stood for a government controlled by the 
rich. He stood, in the Constitutional Convention, for a 
President elected for life, with a final veto power over the 
decisions of both houses of Congress and the State legisla 
tures. He spoke for an absolutism almost as extreme as that 
of Lenin, Mussolini, or Hitler—whose recent “peace” speech, 
1y the way, Mr. Lippmann greeted in his column of May 19 
"and as “the authentic 


as a “genuinely statesmanlike address,’ 
voice of a genuinely civilized people.” 
What is 
Hamilton? 
managed industry and prohibitive tariffs is indicated in Dis 
racli’s conservatism and Bismarck’s nationalism? What 
bearing has the fact, if it is a fact, that in the field of social 
sciences “the basic conception of a national economy, as dis- 


the purpose of Mr. Lippmann’s reference to 
Why does he tell the seniors that a union of 


tinyuished from the cosmopolitan economic philosophy of 
\dam Smith,” was worked out in the year of our Lord 1841 
by the redoubtable Friedrich List? It has no bearing at all. 
And it is Nor has it any place in my 
discussion of Mr. Lippmann, except as presenting a typical 


pompous nonsense. 


cease in which the Great Elucidator elucidates nothing but 
And, finally, what 
re the sadly perplexed members of Union °33 to do on re- 


ipt of these pearls of wisdom ? 


the alleged richness of his background. 


Are they to rise from their 


seats and cheer for Mr. Lippmann, or for Hamilton, Disraeli, 
or Bismarck? Or will their alert cheer leader meet the 
occasion by proposing nine rahs and a tiger for that great eco 
nomic quarterback, List, ’41? 

I have little hesitation in writing somewhat frankly 
about Mr. Lippmann. He has been the subject of so much 
eulogy from men in high place that a dash of criticism should 
be welcome, as tending to balance the scales. James Truslow 
Adams, for instance, who is not so popular an author as Mr. 
Lippmann, but who daily grows in the esteem of a clientele 
rather similar to Mr. Lippmann’s, spoke of him in the Satur- 
day Review last January as “the only national leader who 
has appeared in these post-war years ... he is the most im- 
portant leader of American public opinion today and a genu- 
inely great one.” 

It would be interesting to learn how Mr. Lippmann ar- 
rived at greatness. And luckily we have hints, some in auto- 
biographical form, which throw light on the question. In 
“A Preface to Politics,” he writes two interesting sentences: 
“| know of one reformer who devotes a good deal of his time 
to intimate talks with powerful conservatives. He explains 
them to themselves; never after do they exercise their power 
with the same unquestioning ruthlessness.” There is no 
doubt that the unnamed reformer was not Mr. Lippmann 
himself, but Lincoln Stettens. But the point is that, who- 
ever inspired these words, they were, as events proved, pro- 
phetic of Mr. Lippmann’s adoption of the evangelical tech- 
nique of reform which he has followed for so many years. 

Unfortunately, however, the evangelical method is apt 
to work with, so to speak, reverse English. ‘The mission- 
aries are too often converted by the heathen, as is shown by 
the history of Mr. Lippmann himself. And this is not 
For the well-found camp of privilege is a more 
agreeable abiding place than that of the obscure, forlorn 
liberals and radicals. It has more to offer the talented pub- 
licist. I do not mean in money only, but in position, prestige, 
and many things which are soothing to the human heart. As 
for big business, it is not open to conversion. On this planet, 
at least, it is organized firmly on a revenue basis. And irre- 
spective of the missionary brethren, it does the thing, and 
nothing but the thing, that in its judgment pays best. 

Whether or not this conjecture as to how Mr. Lipp- 
mann came to cast himself in the role of ambassador of good- 
will to the philistines—a David with a smile instead of a 
sling—the fact remains that he has so cast himself. And in 
this role he sees even the staunchest enemies of liberalism 
as disinterested men, whom a little tenderness will turn into 
enlightened citizens. In an editorial in the New York World 
entitled A Statesman of Big Business, he refers to Mr. Gary 
as a man who, with “the eye of a statesman ... saw that 
confused competition [in the steel business] would give way, 
as already in the oil and sugar industries, to monopolistic 
mergers.”’ And in an imaginary dialogue in “Public Opinion” 
between an industrialist and a labor leader, each of whom 
states his case with “perfect sincerity,” he chooses Mr. Gary 
to represent the industrialist. 


strange. 


To Mr. Lippmann, Gary may be a statesman, though 
\lorgan was a past master of monopolistic control long be- 
fore Gary came on the scene. But, in history, Gary’s name 
will live chiefly because, with the backing of Morgan, he 
succeeded for twenty years in holding the steel workers to 
starvation wages and the twelve-hour day, and in crushing 
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~ionism and collective bargaining. He knew little about 
ee] making. He was a negotiator, propagandist, and super- 
elesman. In his dealings with labor and the public, he never 
led an inch to fairness except under compulsion. As 
.d of the Morgan trust, he had immense political influence. 
sidetracked the investigation of the Steel Corporation, be- 
«un in Roosevelt’s time, so that the findings were not pub- 
-hed until seven years after Roosevelt left office. 
Gary learned thrift from his father, who, a friendly 
wrapher tells us, was himself so thrifty that when he went 
oting he never discharged his gun until he had two birds 
ine. Unctuous as a Mormon elder, relentless, resourceful, 
tiring, Elbert H. Gary, worthy scion of a horse-trading 
\Jethodist family, mixed his meaner virtues with all the vices 

+ vice. Yet Gary is Mr. Lippmann’s “statesman of big 
There are plenty of decent, able men in Ameri- 
an business. Why does he choose Gary? 

Again seeking autobiographical data as to the coming of 
ave of Mr. Lippmann’s eminence, we turn to a pamphlet 
called “A Preface to Walter Lippmann,” which I referred 

n a previous article. Though this pamphlet is a reprint 
in article by Beverly Smith which appeared in the 4 meri- 
» Magazine, it may, | think, be accepted as authorized, if 
autobiographical, for various reasons. First, the writer 
tes interviews with Mr. Lippmann in a manner that 
ws an understanding relationship: “ ‘If Dwight Morrow 
d lived,’ he said to me recently, ‘the entire course of the 
st Congress would have been different.’ ” 

In the second place, the “Preface” first appeared as an 
ticle in the American Magazine, the property of the 
‘rowell Publishing Company, of which Mr. Lippmann’s 

‘nd, Thomas Lamont of J. P. Morgan and Company, is 
lirector. It is unlikely that the 4 merican Magazine would 
publish a piece dealing with Mr. Lippmann’s writings, his 
career, and his social and family life unless Mr. Lippmann 
had approved it. In the third place, the “Preface” has been 
republished and is being circulated as a promotional pamphlet 
by the New York Herald Tribune, on whose staff Mr. 
Lippmann glows as the chief luminary. And it is incon- 


” 
business. 


> as et 


Lippmann’s consent. 

In “A Preface to Walter Lippmann,” we are told that 
the Harvard professors all agreed that Lippmann had “the 
ablest mind” among the new graduates; that Lippmann was 
the “close friend” of William James, who sought Lippmann 
out in his study to congratulate him upon his undergraduate 
writing; that President Theodore Roosevelt and President 
Wilson were his warm friends and admirers; that he is too 
open-minded to have a program; that he is “the Man with 
the Flashlight Mind, the Great Elucidator”; that when he 
iwined the Herald Tribune 


The demand for Lippmann grew like a snowbal). And 
the call for him came, surprisingly, from bankers, business 
men, merchants, professional men; 


that, as to the depression, 

... he is profoundly convinced that if the American peo- 
ple face the situation courageously, open-eyed and reso- 
lute, they can conquer their difficulties. The spirit is what 
matters; 


that, as a result of the depression, “we are turning back to an 





older ideal’; that Rollin Kirby, when examined as to the 
color of Lippmann’s eyes, replied: “I haven’t the slightest 
idea”; but that Mr. Smith himself discovered that 

they are brown with a trace of gold or copper-color . 
. his most strik- 


a 
and... singularly alive and compelling . . 


ing feature; 
that Mr. Lippmann works in a 


monklike retreat... . He cannot even look out of the win 
dows, which are cut through the walls high above his head. 
He starts work on his daily article at 8:30 in the morning 
and usually finishes the 700 to 1,200 words in about two 
hours—very fast for prose of such careful construction; 


that Lippmann is “calm, serene, detached, impartial . . .”; 
that he is the friend of ‘‘a score of leading business men and 
financiers’; and especially the friend of two Morgan partners 
besides Mr. Lamont (whom, strangely enough, the pamphlet 
does not mention). 

On the other hand, we learn that he is a liberal, and that 
he has even had Socialist friends; that he was for a time the 
secretary of a Socialist mayor in Schenectady, who repre- 
ented “really a reform rather than a socialist group.” But 
it is made clear that Mr. Lippmann’s excursion to the foot- 
hills of radicalism was brief, and that it happened long, long 
igo. ‘Theirs was a mild socialism, of the H. G. Wells 
type,”” says the promotional pamphlet, “but was considered 
rather bold in those days.’’ And as to his employment by 
Mayor Lunn, it is explained that, being bored with the sub- 
editorship of Ewverybody’s Magarine, “he snatched at the 
opportunity of a queer job which came his way.”” We learn 
that, despite the burden of his business or, rather, his writ- 
ing, Mr. Lippmann manages to carry on an active social life 
on Long Island; that his tastes range from tennis to swim- 
ming and from “Italian Primitives to detective stories” ; 
that he can “handle his fists upon occasion.” On the whole, 
though most of it is not, in a strict sense, autobiographical, 
“A Preface to Walter Lippmann” may be regarded as an 
oficial portrait of the Great Elucidator. 

But the passage which best explains the vogue of our 
publicist, who, according to its author, “performs the trick 
[of persuasion] so brilliantly sometimes that I half suspect 
it’s all done with mirrors,” is a conversation which took place 
between the Herald Tribune pamphleteer and a gentleman 
in a dining car who obviously represents the type of reader 
to whom Mr. Lippmann addresses Today and Tomorrow: 


The heavy-set gentleman across the breakfast table 
from me in the dining car pushed back his coffee cup, looked 
over at me, and jabbed his cigar emphatically at the news 
paper column he was reading. 

“There's a man,” he said, ““who knows what he’s talk- 
ing about—this fellow Lippmann. He gets right at the 
heart of things and tells me what ! want to know. I've 
never cared much about politics, myself. Without meaning 
to brag, I guess I’m a fairly hard-headed business man. 
I’ve never bothered my head about international finance, 
or Congressional appropriations, or national economic plan- 
ning, or any of that truck. I’d rather read the commodity 
prices and the sports page.” 

“Same here,” I said, “except that I don’t know any- 
thing about commodity prices.” 

“But oowadays,” continued my new friend, “with 
everything going to pot, I want to know why. We've got 
the same old country, haven’t we? What’s the matter with 


us? What's the government doing about it? What can 
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This Lippmann seems to have the 
dope straighter than anybody else. I don’t agree with him 
half the time. And he hasn’t got any cure-all. But he ex- 
plains what is going on so that a man can understand it.” 

He paused, puffed his cigar, and gave me a ponderous, 
amiable wink. 

“And maybe my wife,” he confided, “doesn’t sit’up and 
take notice when I explain to her the tie-up between the 
war debts and the tariff! I'm not telling her about Lipp- 
mann. No, sir. She’s beginning to think I'm a master mind. 
What I would like to know is, who is this boy Lippmann, 
anyway?” 

A lot of other people have been asking the same ques- 
tion lately. For Walter Lippmann has been catapulted 
into popular fame almost overnight. A year ago he was 
known to only a comparatively small group of readers, 
though he had gained considerable distinction as a New 
York newspaper editor, as an editor of so-called “liberal” 
periodicals, and as an author of books on philosophy and 


we do to help along? 


politics. 

Today he can count his readers in millions. 

With nothing we are told in “A Preface to Walter 
Lippmann” are we inclined to quarrel. Whatever may be 
said of its violation of the canons of good taste, the pamphlet 
is no doubt good salesmanship. It is a shrewd appeal, ad- 
dressed to all possible readers who crave the excitement of 
being intellectual and progressive, and are nevertheless mind- 
ful of the importance of being considered regular at the 
bank and country club. To those of a frankly conservative 
turn of mind, Mr. Lippmann is sold with the assurance that 
he is sound; that his liberalism is tempered by the friendship 
of Morgan partners. In his promotional pamphlet, as else- 
where, Mr. Lippmann is characteristically out to please. So 
he must hold himself free to see that his writings shall bring 
the greatest pleasure to the greatest number. 

In the Sacco-Vanzetti case, while Mr. Lippmann was 
editor of the World, his desire to maintain an attitude of un- 
offending independence is perhaps illustrated as well as any- 
where else. Sacco and Vanzetti have been condemned to 
death after a trial in which bias and class feeling have obvi- 
ously swayed both judge and jury. In the columns of the 
World Mr. Lippmann has published a number of really fine 
and eloquent pleas for a new trial and for executive clem- 
ency. He has warned the State of Massachusetts that the 
execution may mean a tragic miscarriage of justice. Gov- 
ernor Fuller, evading the responsibility of deciding the ques- 
tion, has appointed a commission of three men to review the 
evidence. And this review, which is one of the most re- 
markable pieces of impassioned, special pleading that a quasi- 
judicial body ever handed down, has sealed the doom of the 
two men. In consequence, Sacco and Vanzetti have been 
put to death. 

At this juncture, what has Mr. Lippmann to say? 
First, he congratulates the human race upon the courage and 
unselfishness with which President Lowell and Dr. Stratton 
have done their duty. (For some reason, the third commis- 
sioner, Judge Grant, is not mentioned.) 

In that effort at understanding it should be possible, 
men on both 
For amidst all the 
confusion of hysteria and of partisanship there remained 
one thing which is a credit to the human race. 


within a reasonable time, for disinterested 


sides of this controversy to collaborate. 


There were 
men in Massachusetts who were willing to stake their repu- 


tations, to sacrifice their comfort, to face danger, in an 





effort to get at the truth. They were men who had every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by their voluntary and 
unrewarded participation in this case. They have served 
their State, and the cause of justice as they saw it. We 
should feel that we had failed in our obligation did we not 
pay our respects to these men. 

And so, although we had to question the conclusiveness 
of their report, the World wishes to record its understand- 
ing of the ordeal through which President Lowell and Dr. 
Stratton have passed. Neither of these men can conceiy- 
ably have desired any connection with the matter. To both 
it must have been an utterly painful duty which they could 
not honorably evade. For both it must have meant a hor- 
rible interruption in their personal lives and their protes- 
sional careers. (Editorial in the New York World, August 
24, 1927.) 


Then, having appeased the element of public opinion 
which had cried for the blood of the dead men, Mr. Lipp- 
man turns his attention to Felix Frankfurter, William J. 
Thompson, and Arthur D. Hill, who devotedly fought to 
save Sacco and Vanzetti; and lifts them to precisely the same 
pedestal with Lowell and Stratton: 


By the same token, regardless of one’s own opinion, it 
would be snide indeed not to recognize the services of those 
citizens of Massachusetts who befriended the two dead men, 
though there was no bond of sympathy except their com- 
mon humanity and no motive except a desire to see justice 
prevail. Among those who gave freely, and at great cost 
to themselves, three names stand out. They are William J. 
Thompson, Arthur D. Hill, and Felix Frankfurter. They 
failed in their efforts to have the case retried, but they 
placed indelibly on the record the fact that there are men 
in Massachusetts now, as in the past, who are ready to up- 
hold the rights of the humblest and the most despised. 
Those who are prepared to generalize glibly about the con- 
servative classes in Boston and about Harvard might re- 
member these three names. For they stand very high and 
very honorably in the roster of patriots. 


And this he follows up two days later with an editorial 
praising Governor Fuller for his courage and honesty, though 
regretting that he did not have “profundity” when “con- 
fronted with a profound issue.” 

Thus, with the “despised” defendants dead and under 
the ground, it is incumbent upon Mr. Lippmann to heal the 
wounds of the living. If the conservatives of the Back Bay 
have been nettled by doubts cast by the World on the justice 
of the execution, that irritation must be allayed. If anyone 
has gained the impression that an irrevocable wrong has been 
done to innocent men, and a lasting stigma attached to the 
courts, that impression must fade. If Heywood Broun, a 
great journalist and, I think, a great man who has done 
more to promote clear thinking, justice, and kindly common- 
sense than any American writer of his time, has been dis- 
missed from the World for too earnest an espousal of the 
cause of Sacco and Vanzetti, that must be forgotten. The 
important thing is that the contending factions should be 
united by a common appreciation of Walter Lippmann’s 
fairness. 

And so Mr. Lippmann takes his way back to his pent- 
house tower, leaving his public with the comforting assurance 
that, whatever may have happened to Sacco and Vanzetti, the 
honor of Massachusetts is safe. 

(The fourth and concluding article on Walter Lipp- 


mann will appear in an early issue.) 
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La Guardia for Mayor of New York 


By ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS 


once more faces a mayoralty election. Never in the 

history of New York City, however, has it incurred 
the resentment and wrath of so many and so diverse foes. A 
crushing tax burden and the failure to apply real economy 
measures have driven into the camp of its enemies many of 
its former allies. The revelations of the Seabury investiga- 
tion, coupled with Tammany’s brazen refusal to clean house, 
have alienated even the ordinarily apathetic citizen. 

New York City teeters on the brink of a financial crisis. 
The five-cent fare, the only benefit the city ever derived 
from its unproductive investments in the privately operated 
subways, is threatened. The Board of Education has ceased 
the licensing of mew teachers and the construction of sorely 
needed new buildings. The rising burden of unemployment 
relief renders absurd the promise of a balanced budget. With 
tax collections steadily dwindling, even the salaries of the 
city’s army of 100,000 civil servants are in danger. 

The Society of Tammany seems not a whit perturbed. 
Tammany has never claimed to be a philanthropic organiza- 
tion. Its success is due to its business methods and to the 
dividends it pays. Its opponents and decriers are presumed 
-o be disinterested, self-sacrificing, non-professional public- 
spirited citizens, amateur fighters for the public weal. It is 
not surprising that Tammany’s professionals put them to rout. 

In the coming election it is safe to say that practically 
the only supporters of Tammany will be those who will gain, 
either directly or indirectly, by its success. The fixer in the 
\agistrate’s Court, the deputy who never visits his office, the 
lawyer who is constantly appointed a referee, the armies who 
thrive on the city moneys as office-holders, contractors, and 
what-not, will not falter or grow weary in their fight for 
Tammany. The independent, the disgusted, the disinterested 
voters clearly outnumber the Tammany faithful. The diff- 
culty is and always has been in galvanizing and uniting the 
opposition. Tammany’s strength lies not so much in its own 
numbers as in the disunity and bickering of its foes. 

Fusion candidates can no longer content the electorate 
with the pledge of “good government.” The cry of “cor- 
ruption” is feeble indeed, compared with the issues of a five- 
‘ent fare, decent housing, tax relief. A program, as well as 
a personality, is necessary. The formula for a revolt against 
Tammany is well known by this time. The fusion forces 
inder the leadership of those Republicans who are not jackals 
to the Tammany tiger nominate an independent Democrat, 
preferably a Catholic. Some modification in this formula is 
necessary today because of the growing importance of the 
Socialist and independent vote. Independent Democrats 
whom the formula fits are difficult to find. Samuel Seabury 
refused the fusion nomination; Joseph V. McKee, whose brief 
stay in office electrified 234,372 pencil wielders, has removed 
himself from consideration; Alfred E. Smith is bound by sen- 
timental ties to the sachems of Fourteenth Street; Ferdinand 
Pecora is too close to Tammany. Norman Thomas would be 
a splendid candidate but he would probably not accept a Re- 
publican indorsement, nor have they sense enough to offer it 


[eves nore corrupt, exposed, but still unchastened, 


to him. One man of incorruptible integrity, a vigorous 
fighter with practical political experience, stands preeminent 
as a possible candidate. He is Fiorello H. La Guardia. 

Major La Guardia, the only Republican who has carried 
a city-wide election since 1901, was elected president of the 
Board of Aldermen in 1919. In the House of Representa- 
tives his work has won him the designation, the “Roistering 
Rebel.” He is the only member of the lower House who was 
described as a man of real merit in “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round” and “Sons of the Wild Jackass,” exposés of life on 
Capitol Hill. To gain distinction and without political 
backing to wield power in the regimented atmosphere of 
the lower House are rare accomplishments. By conscientious 
preparation, by dramatic presentation, by independence and 
courage, La Guardia has forced acknowledgement of his abil- 
ity and leadership in every progressive cause. 

During one of the never-ending coal strikes in Pennsy!- 
vania he visited the mines and returned to Congress to de- 
scribe the miners’ squalor in unforgettable language. In a 
New York strike La Guardia went on the picket line. On 
one occasion in a debate, to focus attention on high meat 
prices, he drew from his pocket a tiny lamb chop which he 
declared cost him thirty cents. It was Congressman La 
Guardia who flew to Boston the night before Sacco and Van- 
zetti were executed to plead personally with Governor Fuller. 

In 1929 Walker defeated La Guardia by about 500,000 
votes, but La Guardia’s campaign statements that year were 
treated as mere wild and reckless charges. The average voter, 
whose head was enmeshed in a wreath of ticker tape, simply 
could not believe La Guardia’s charges of official corruption. 
It remained for a legislative investigating committee with an 
appropriation of $750,000 to prove the truth of his charges. 
As the New York Times has stated: “If there is anyone who 
has the right to say “I told you so,’ it is La Guardia.” 

The Mayor of New York must know not only the city 
government and its budget, but also the political game and 
how to play it. It has been said that Tammany loves the 
individual but despises “the people,” while the reformers love 
“the people” but despise the individual. La Guardia will 
not make that error. His lack of swank is one of his identi- 
fying characteristics. The Mayor of New York must avoid 
the rigidity, the self-righteousness, and the bungling ineptness 
of the merely good-government reformer. He must have in 
mind a ‘“‘Who’s Who” of the grafters, chair-warmers, favorite 
contractors, and the vast and varied medley that prey on the 
city treasury. La Guardia has held office for twenty years. 
He knows New York City politics and its politicians. 

La Guardia’s defeat in 1929 was caused in large measure 
by the fact that the Republican organization deliberately 
knifed its own candidate. He was too radical for the Republi- 
cans and so, as La Guardia says, they voted for Norman 
Thomas. After La Guardia’s defeat no less than twelve 
Republican clubs of Italian-Americans left that party. It is 
said that since then the enrolment of Italian-Americans in 
the Democratic Party has increased 50 per cent. The vote of 
this group, comprising from 350,000 to 375,000 persons, is 
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not to be overlook ed. 


lowing among the Jewish voters and is strong with labor. 


He appeals to independent Democrats who like to regard 


La Guardia has also a tremendous fol- 


themselves as progressive. 

In 1932 John P. O’Brien, Democrat, received 1,056,119 
votes; Lewis H. Pounds, Republican, 443,901; Morris Hill- 
quit, Socialist, 249,589; Joseph V. McKee, independent, 
234,372; while 227,309 persons who voted did not even take 
the trouble to pull down the lever for mayor. ‘The anti- 
Tammany vote was therefore 1,155,171, exceeding the Demo- 
cratic total. If La Guardia retains most of the Republican 
and independent vote and gains the support of labor, he may 
be the next Mayor of New York. 


Fusion leaders have a real opportunity. La Guardia as 
mayor can end the banker domination of City Hall; he can 
begin with federal funds to raze the dingy rookeries of the 
poor and erect in their place garden apartments; he can drive 
out the political parasites that drain the city’s blood; he can 
make transit unification a fact and not a shibboleth. Liberals 
will not need to blush for the Board of Education and, more 
important, La Guardia as a practical politician can build up 
a machine or a following that may make for permanence ir 
the never-ending fight against Tammany. La Guardia has 
the personality, the integrity, the record, the program, and 
the philosophy. In addition he is more likely to be elected 
than anyone else in sight. 


The Intellectuals oftheW orldand Hitler 


By KARL LANGER 


Vienna, June 29 

HIS year’s annual of the International 

P. E. N. Clubs which met during the last week in 

May in the Jugoslav town of Dubrovnik (Ragusa) 
on the Adriatic, presented a sorry picture of the lack of moral 
stamina and convictions of the literary world. The first 
P. E. N. Club was founded in Great Britain for the express 
purpose of promoting international solidarity among writers 
and freedom of literary expression. Since then the movement 
has spread to forty nations in Europe and America, and is 
today the most respected and numerically the strongest or- 
ganization of creative intellectuals in the world. 

It seems self-evident that the assemblage should take a 
stand on the ousting by Hitler Germany of some of the Ger- 
man Pen Club’s most distinguished members, on its suppres- 
sion of all independent literary activity, on its burning of 
the works of Germany’s foremost writers, and on the perse- 
cution of its outstanding artists, authors, and scientists for 
reasons of race and conviction. The men of literature who 
had inscribed the fight for intellectual freedom on their ban- 
ners could not possibly ignore the greatest spiritual tragedy 
of our decade. 

‘The reactionary rulers of the Dritte Reich knew this 
only too well. The German section of the P. E. N. Club, 
usually represented at these international meetings by men 
like Hauptmann, Remarque, Feuchtwanger, Toller, Zweig, 
and the brothers Mann, having been purged of all radical 
and Semitic elements in the initial stages of National Social- 
ist rule for its “racial, cultural, and political purification,” 
was represented by Schmidt-Pauli, Elster, and Captain Busch, 
writers whose names are little known outside of Germany, 
but who make up for their obscurity by their absolute sub- 
servience to the Fascist cause. But not enough. The Ger- 
man government permitted participation only on the con- 
dition that the Dubrovnik congress take no formal action 
against its persecution of German authors and that the of- 
ficial delegates remain in constant touch by telephone with the 
It announced also that condem- 


congress 


proper authorities at home. 

nation of the German government would result in the im- 

mediate suppression of the German P. FE. N. Club. 
Preposterous to relate, the threat of the cultural bar- 


barians who have so successfully suppressed all opposition 
within the Reich was no less effective beyond national bor- 
ders. Influential circles did their utmost to prevent an open 
break with the Nazi regime. The executive committee of 
the American Pen Club, through its only representative 
Henry Seidel Canby, editor of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, had submitted a resolution which, it was piously hoped 
would uphold the standards of the organization without pre- 
cipitating it into “political altercations.” It read: 

We, the members of the American Center of the 
P. E. N. Club, call upon all other centers to affirm once 
more those principles upon which the structure of this so 
ciety was raised and call particular attention to those reso- 
lutions presented by the English, French, German, and 
Belgian delegates at the Fifth International Congress of 
P. E. N. Clubs in Brussels in 1927 and passed there unani- 
mously: 

1. Literature, national though it be in origin, knows 
no frontiers, and should remain common currency between 
nations in spite of political or international upheavals. 

2. In all circumstances, and particularly in time of 
war, works of art, the patrimony of humanity at large, 
should be left untouched by national or political passion. 

3. Members of the P. E. N. will at all times use what 
influence they have in favor of good understanding and mu 
tual respect between the nations. 

We likewise call upon the international Congress to 
take definite steps to prevent the individual centers of the 
P. E. N., founded for the purpose of fostering good-will 
and understanding between races and nations, from being 
used as weapons of propaganda in the defense of persecution 
inflicted in the name of nationalism, racial prejudice, and 
political ill will. 

The French, Polish, and Belgian delegations came pre 
pared to submit a resolution of indignant protest against Ger- 
man terrorism; the Society of Socialist Authors in Austria, 
through its member Sonka, submitted a resolution signed by 
Oskar Maria Graf, Hermynia zur Muehlen, D. J. Bach, 
Fritz Bruegel, Josef Luitpold, and others which reiterated 
“the loyalty and warm friendship of the assembled delegates 
to all writers and others who have had to suffer for their 
words and works” and sent “greetings to Karl Von Ossietzks 
Ludwig Renn, Erich Muchsam, Sigmund Freud, Heinrich 
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\fann, Alfred Kerr, Jakob Wassermann, and all those other 
srades who have been persecuted, banned, and burned in 
many.” Of these resolutions the executive committee 
.d that of the American organization as a preliminary 
ent of opinion, and it was adopted by a unanimous 
‘The Germans also voted in its favor, with the under- 
iding that another resolution dealing specifically with the 
van situation would be taken up later. The French and 
nan deputations were instructed to make an effort to 

- on a statement that would be generally acceptable. 
‘The committee returned with a resolution which con- 
ned the burning of books and othe? injustices of the Ger 
1 government, with the announcement that the German 
lecation would vote for the resolution only if it were adop- 
without discussion. “The Swiss delegate Schickelberger 
od the Austrian Felix Salten warmly seconded this proposal, 
they had made their reckoning without their host. H. G. 
\Vells, the chairman of the congress, declared that no group 
i delegates would be permitted to deprive the congress of 
right of free discussion and threw the floor open to the 
ting. In the heated altercation that followed Cremeaux 
rance) declared that it was an intolerable affront to every 
‘tured human being to know that somewhere a fellow-man 
. being deprived of physical and spiritual liberty. Mari- 
‘ti called attention to the fact that Fascist Italy has 
vays observed scrupulous tolerance toward all religious 
ths and took sharp issue with anti-Semitic intolerance in 
iermany. Felix Salten, the Austrian writer whose animal 
ies have enjoyed enormous popularity in Germany and in 
\nerica, supported the position of the German delegation 
| the statement that “German Austria and Germany are 
people, whose culture springs from the beginnings of the 
(jermanic race.” Mr. Salten resigned the presidency of 
‘he Vienna Pen Club at its last general meeting on June 27, 
trer his attitude at the congress had been criticized severely. 
Thomas (Belgium) protested with such telling effect 
vainst the measures taken by the German government to sup- 
‘ress the freedom of thought and action of the literary profes- 


ion that Busch (Germany) rose to protest and threatened 


the name of his delegation to leave the congress if this 
cussion of German conditions were permitted to continue. 
e debate was thereupon shut off and the resolution adopted. 
On the following day Ernst Toller, who represented the 
rrant German members of the P. E. N. Club and was 
own to most of the delegates for his activity at previous in- 


ternational congress meetings, and Sholom Asch, the dis 


nguished Yiddish-American poet and writer who has lived 
vears on European soil, were given the floor. In the 
vious session the German delegation had declared itselt 
ly to reply to any charges that these men and others might 
ing, and on the strength of this promise Asch and Tolle: 
willingly postponed their addresses which had _ been 
duled to take place during the earlier session. Much to 
imazement of the delegates, the chairman opened the 

t day’s meeting by reading a statement from the German 
egation in which the latter announced, obviously unde: 
tructions from Berlin, its refusal to attend further sessions 


the congress in view of the attacks upon Germany. 
Sholom Asch presented the position of the German J 
1 a voice that shook with emotion. ‘oller’s speech on this 
ision was the more remarkable because it attacked the 
ntrinsic rather than the adventitious features of the Nazi 
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regime, and in his indignation over the persecution of the 


Jew and the throttling of literature, did not forget the 
physical and spiritual suffering of the German masses. 
What has the German Pen Club done, Mr. Toller 
asked, in protest against the expulsion from the country of 
Germany's most valuable scholars and university professors, 
such as Einstein, Zondek, Heller, Lederer, Schuecking, and 


Goldstein ? 


Where [he asked] was the German Pen Club when 
artists like Bruno Walter, Klemperer, Weill, Busch, and 
Eisler were ousted from their work in Germany? What 
did the Pen Club do against the decision of the German 
Academy that excludes Kathe Kollwitz, Otto Dix, Hofer, 
and Klee from work at the Academy, that forced the bril 
liant painter Liebermann to leave the Academy because he 
considered it unworthy to continue in membership there? 
What has the Pen Club done about the discharge of great 
actors from German playhouses? 

What did the German Pen Club do about the exclu- 
sion of German writers from the protective society for Ger- 
man authors? What has it done about the blacklisting of 
authors whose works can no longer be printed in Germany 
or sold in German bookstores? What has the German Pen 
Club done to prevent the threatened boycott of the entire 
output of foreign publishers who print the works of these 
outlawed men of letters? 

The secretary of the German Pen Club today is a cer 
tain Herr von Leer. In his book, “Jaden sehen dich an,” he 
had the temerity to speak of the Jew as the “devil in human 
form.” Under pictures of Einstein, Ludwig, and Lessing he 
printed the caption “unhanged”; under the picture of the as 
sassinated Erzberger, who, by the way, was no Jew, were 
the words “convicted at last.” Will our German colleagues 
condemn this outbreak of barbarous madness? Will they 
expel Herr von Leer from the Pen Club? 

I am not speaking of my private fate, nor of the fate of 
all those men and women who are forced to live in exile 
today. It is hard enough not to see the land of one’s birth, 
to be hounded, proscribed, hated by one’s countrymen. But 
the sufferings of others have been worse. I shall be charged 
in Germany with having spoken against Germany. I op- 
pose the methods of the men who rule Germany today but 
hold no brief to speak for the German people. Millions in 
Germany are forbidden to write and say what they think 
and believe. When I speak here I speak for those millions 
who have been deprived of their voices. The gentlemen call 
upon the shades of Germany’s great men of the past. What 
is there in the works of Goethe, Schiller, Kleist, and Lessing 
that condones the suppression of a million people? 

I doubt whether we shall have many more occasions to 
come together on European soil to speak our opinions un- 
hindered. The rebel is in danger everywhere today. But 
what of us?) Who are we that the future of man should be 
sacrificed for our sakes? Let us overcome this fear that de 
grades and shames us. We must carry our fight into many 
by-ways. There may be ways that will lead us against each 
other; but in all of us there is the conviction of a humanity 
that is free of barbarity and lying, free from social injustice 
and oppression. 


Jugoslavia, which many of us look upon as a land of 
uncultured peasants, greeted Toller’s speech with a storm of 
approval. The lecture tour that followed his attendance at 
the congress was a triumphal procession. “I have rarely had 
the opportunity,” commented Victor Rubcic, editor of the 
Posta in Sarajevo, “to see a man gain such popularity and 
win such honest acclaim within so short a time.’ 
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The Comic Wisdom ot S. N. Behrman 


By JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


é 
HicN the Theater Guild produced “The Second 

Man” in the fall of 1928 S. N. Behrman was 

totally unknown. Since then he has written only 

two other plays which achieved an outstanding success, but 
there is no American dramatist who has more clearly defined 
more convincingly defended an individual and specific 
talent. It is, as we shall see, difficult to discover in the rather 
mmonplace incidents of his career any explanation of the 
ct that the whole cast of his mind should be as different as 
is from that of any of his fellows, but from the very be- 
‘inning it was evident that he had accepted and assimilated 
Comic Spirit so successfully that he could write with a 
onsistent clarity of thought and feeling unrivaled on our 
we. With us farce, burlesque, sentimental romance, and 


Ol 


even satire are common enough. They are, as a matter of fact, 
natural expressions of that superficial tendency toward ir- 
everence which overlays the fundamental earnestness of the 
American character. Embarrassed by deep feeling or true 
comedy, we take refuge in the horse-play of farce or the 
mbiguities of “sophisticated” romance, where the most skit- 
sh of characters generally end by rediscovering a sentiment- 
lized version of the eternal verities. But the remarkable 
thing about Mr. Behrman is the unerring way in which his 
mind cut through the inconsistency of these compromises, the 
laritv with which he realized that we must ultimately make 
sur choice between judging men by their heroism or judging 
them by their intelligence, and the unfailing articulateness 
with which he defends his determination to choose the second 
lrernative. 

Several other American playwrights have hesitated upon 
the brink of the decision. One or two of them—Sidney 
Howard and Robert Sherwood, for instance—have written 
ndividual plays which all but defined their attitude and, 
indeed, Edwin Justin Mayer’s almost unknown “Children of 
Warkness” is a masterpiece which may some day be redis- 
overed. But Mr. Behrman alone has been clear, persistent, 
nd undeviating; he alone has emerged from the group by 
virtue of a surprising intellectual quality. One might have 
predicted him a generation hence. One might have foreseen 
that a definition as clear as his was bound to emerge and that 
omeone in America would be bound to write comedy in the 
classical tradition—for the simple reason that such comedy is 
the inevitable product of a certain stage in the development 
ot any nation’s civilization. But the amazing thing was his 
udden, unexpected emergency from obscurity with both at 
titude and technical skill fully formed. 

The public was given no opportunity to discover Mr. 
Behrman until he had completely discovered himself, and 
“The Second Man” was not only a mature play—quite as 
rood as anything he has written since—but actually a comedy 
thout Comedy and therefore, by implication, the announce 
ment of a program. All its accidental qualities were, of 
course, those common to nearly every work which even ap 
proaches the type of which it represents the fully developed 
form. The locale was luxurious, the people privileged enough 
to spend most of their time adjusting amorous or other com 


plications, and the conversation sparking with wit. But the 
theme was the Comic Spirit itself and the hero a man forced 
to make that decision between the heroic and the merely in 
telligent which must be made before comedy really begins 

Like Mr. Behrman himself, his hero belongs to a so 
ciety which still pretends rather unsuccessfully to affirm its 
faith in moral ideals. Romantic love, for example, is stil 
theoretically so tremendous a thing that no man or womar 
worthy of the name would hesitate to give up everything else 
in its favor. Life, below even the frivolous surface of fas} 
ionable existence, is 
supposed to be real 
and supposed to be 
earnest. But our hero 
——a second-rate story 
writer — has brains 
enough to know, not 
only that his stories 
are second rate, but 
also that he does not 
really believe what he 
is supposed to believe. 
He can strike the 
attitude, but 
the steam is not really 
there. A ‘“‘second 
inside himself 
whispers the counsel 
of prudence and com- 
mon sense, tells him 
that he does not really prefer love to comfort, or exaltation 
to pleasure. The only integrity he has is the only one which 
is necessary to a comic hero—the one which makes it im- 
possible for him either to be a conscious hypocrite on the one 
hand or, on the other, sc so befuddle himself with sentiment 
as to conceal from even his own mind the fact that he is 
making one choice while pretending to make the other. 

In terms of action the result is that he sends packing 
the determined flapper who wants to marry him and returns 
to the wealthy mistress who can support him in the luxury 
to which he has been accustomed. “I suppose it’s dreadful 
to take money from a woman. But why it’s worse than tak 
ing it from a man | don’t know. Do you?” Incidentally, 
and in the course of this action, the result is also to develop 
with bold clarity the whole philosophy of a hero who has 
surrendered the effort to be heroic and is ready to explain 
without equivocation why such as he must take themselves 
ind the world as they find them without either trying to 
pretend that they are different or trying to make them « 
Mhe originality of the whole—so far as our particular stage 
is concerned—<onsists just in the fact that the play neither 
shirks the logic of its own conclusions nor presents itself 
as a simple “shocker” but remains essentially “serious” in 
the sense that it accepts and defends the premises of all pur: 
“Life is a tragedy to those who feel and a comed\ 


heroic 


” 
man 


S. N. Behrman 


comedy. 


to those who think.” Follow the emotions and you m: 
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ach ecstasy; but if you cannot do that, then listen to the 
jictates of common sense and there is a very good chance that 
will be comfortable—even, God willing, witty besides. 
Mr. Behrman has concealed from the public the inner 
story of his development and has not, so far as | am aware, 
old us even what literary influences helped him upon the 
way to his exceptional maturity, or enabled him to reach so 
juickly the core ef a problem towards which most of our 
camatic writers are still only feeling their way. ‘The 
-ecords say that he was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
ad that, as a stage-struck youth, he managed to get as far 
s Fourteenth Street, New York, by appearing as an actor 
, a vaudeville skit which he himself had written. ‘Then he 
rended Clark University and enrolled in Professor Baker's 
us course at Harvard. But since then the outward 
nts of his career have been much like those in the careers 
half the men connected with the New York theater. For 
iod he worked on the Times and for a period he acted 
theatrical press-agent—being connected in that capacity 
th the resounding success of “Broadway.” Since his first 
» he has spent a good deal of time in Hollywood and he 
iht, it would seem, to share the weaknesses as well as the 
strengths of the typical Broadway group into which he seems 
| obviously to fit. But by now it is evident that “The 
second Man” was no accident. He shows no tendency to be- 
me submerged in the common tradition, to write merely in 
‘he current manner. Instead, each of his succeeding plays 
1s been quite obviously the product of the same talent and 
he same integral attitude. 
[t is true that once—in the comedy-drama “Meteor”— 
imbled the intended effect for the very reason that he 
d, apparently, not thought the situation through to the 
nt where it could be stated in purely intellectual terms. 
(his history of a rebellious and disorganized genius seen 
rough the eyes of a bewildered but admiring acquaintance 
not pure comedy because it is suffused with a sense of 
vonder, because its subject is a mystery, whereas comedy, 
dmost by definition, admits no mysteries and adopts mil 
imirari as its motto. But since that time Mr. Behrman 
is not faltered. He made a delightful play out of the de- 
shtful English conte “Serena Blandish” and then, in “Brief 
\foment” and “Biography,” he extended his demonstration 
if the comic solution to the problem of civilized living. 
Each of these plays—and especially the last—enjoyed 
considerable run. At least “Biography,” moreover, was 
zenerally recognized by critics as one of the outstanding plays 
f the season. And yet neither, I think, was taken unre- 
vedly to its bosom by the general public or given quite the 
vholehearted approval accorded to certain other plays less 
elentlessly consistent in tone. The comic attitude—like any 
ther consistent attitude—cannot be undeviatingly main- 
‘ained without involving a certain austerity. “The moment 
nevitably comes when it would be easier to relax for a mo- 
‘nt the critical intelligence and to pluck some pleasant 
ower of sentiment or—in other words—to pretend that some 
upromise is possible between the romantic hero and the 
But Mr. Behrman never allows himself to be 
etrayed by any such weakness and he pays the penalty of 
eeming a little dry and hard to those pseudo-sophisticates 
vho adore the tear behind the smile because they insist upon 
ting their cake and having it too. Just as they giggle 
hen they find themselves unable to sustain the level of 


OU 


} 


( mic one. 


O'Neill's exaltation—unable, that is to say, to accept the 
logic of his demand that life be consistently interpreted in 
terms of the highest feeling possible to it—so, too, they are 
almost equally though less consciously baffled by Behrman’s 
persistent anti-heroicism. Comedy and tragedy alike are 
essentially aristocratic; only the forms in between are thor- 
oughly popular. 

“Brief Moment” is concerned with a very rich, intelli- 
gent, and disillusioned young man who marries a cabaret 
singer because he fancies her somehow “elemental,” and then 
discovers that she is all too capable of becoming a very con- 
vincing imitation of the women of his own class—not only 
by adopting all their manners, but by developing a genuine 
enthusiasm for all the manifestations of fashionable pseudo 
culture. One of its points, therefore, is that those “simple 
souls” which sometimes fascinate the too complicated are 
really less “beyond” than simply not yet “up to” the follies 
from which they seem so refreshingly free; but the real theme 
Its hero is an inhabitant of that 
Wasteland described in so many contemporary poems and 
novels. He is the heir of all our culture, the end product 
of education and privilege, eclectically familiar with so many 
enthusiasms and faiths that there is none to which he can 
give a real allegiance. But instead of gesturing magnilo- 
quently in the void, instead of trying, like most of his proto- 
types in contemporary literature, to turn his predicament into 
tragedy despite the obvious absence of the necessary tragic 
exaltation, he is content, first to analyze the situation intel- 
lectually and then to compensate for the absence of ecstasy by 
the cultivation of that grace and wit which no one can be 
too sophisticated to achieve. 

“Biography” is again the vehicle for a comment made 
by the Comic Spirit upon one of the predicaments of con- 
temporary life. Its heroine is a mediocre portrait painter 
with a genius for comely living. Her dilemma arises out of 
the apparent necessity of choosing betweer two men—the 
one a likable but abandoned opportunist in public life, the 
other a fanatical revolutionary idealist. Her solution is ulti- 
mately to choose neither, and the play is essentially her de 
tense of her right to be a spectator and to cultivate the spec 
tator’s virtue—a detached tolerance. The revolutionist says 
everything which can be said against her attitude. He de- 
nounces it as, at bottom, only a compound of indolence and 
cowardice which parades as a superiority when it is really 
responsible for the continuance of all the injustices of the 
world which the intelligent profess themselves too “wise” to 
correct. But the heroine sticks to her contention that a con- 
templative, understanding neutrality is “right” for her. She 
may be wholly ineffectual. The world’s work may be done 
by persons less reasonable and less amiable than she. But 
wit and tolerance are forms of beauty and, as such, their 
own excuse for being. 

Mr. Behrman’s plays are obviously “artificial’”—both 
in the sense that they deal with an artificial and privileged 
section of society and in the sense that the characters them 
selves are less real persons than idealized embodiments of in 
telligence and wit. No person was ever so triple plated with 
the armor of comic intelligence as his hero; no society ever 
existed in which all problems were solved—as in his plays 
they are—when good sense had analyzed them. 
tragic writer endows all his characters with his own gift of 
poetry, so Mr. Behrman endows all his with his own gift for 


of the play is larger. 
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the phrase which lays bare to the mind a meaning which 
emotion has been unable to disentangle. No drawing room 
ever existed in which people talked so well or acted so sen- 
sibly at last, but this idealization is the final business of 
comedy. It first deflates man’s aspirations and pretentions, 
wcepting the inevitable failure of his attempt to lfve by his 
passions or up to his enthusiasms. But when it has done 
this, it demonstrates what is still left to him—his intelligence, 
his wit, his tolerance, and his grace—and then, finally, it 
imavines with what charm he could live if he were freed, 
not merely from the stern necessities of the struggle for 
physical existence, but also from the perverse and unexpected 
quixoticisms of his heart. 

(This is the first of four articles on contemporary A meri- 
can dramatists. The second, The Random Satire of George 


Kaufman, will appear in the issue of August 2.) 


In the Drittway 


ACHE Society of St. ‘Tammany, better known as ‘l'am- 
many Hall, was organized as a benevolent and patri- 
otic body, and considers itself both to this day. Of its 

benevolence, at least toward its more outstanding members, 
there can be no doubt, but since the Fourth of July its patri- 
otism has been suspect. For on that day it transgressed the 
ritual which in recent years the United States Flag Associa- 
tion has been meticulously building up in order that the re- 
ligion of patriotism may have an appropriate mumbo-jumbo. 
The New York Times printed on the morning of the Fourth 
which the Flag Association has been 
more or less successful in imposing upon a timid and befud- 


some of the “rules” 


dled public. Foremost was a declaration that the flags should 
not he hoisted before sunrise and should be lowered at sunset. 
* . . . * 


PU HE Society of St. Tammany gathered splendidly on 

| the Fourth and held “patriotic exercises” in front of 
its Wigwam, from which a whole battalion of American 
flags was flung to the winds. But, alas, the sachems must 
have got up too late to read the “rules” for displaying the 
flax obligingly printed for their benefit that morning, or 
else they went home so happy that they forgot about them. 
For the flags—think of it, ye patriots!—were allowed to 
Of course there were religious zealots 
According to the New York 
limes, “Indignant citizens who noticed the large flag on the 
roof and the twelve smaller flags on the Fourth Avenue 
Street battered the 
‘There was no response.” 


stay up all night. 


to observe the desecration. 


and Seventeenth sides after sundown 


Hall door in) vain. 


* * * * * 


Ul the sachems of ‘Tammany Hall need not be, and 
B probably are not, entirely disconsolate. “The Society of 
St. ‘Tammany is older than the United States Flag Associa- 
tion and may have memories of history which have escaped 
The 


sachems may retort, for instance, that the flag was flown all 


the pontifical pundits of the more recent organization. 


night once back in 1814 without exciting any recriminations. 
\ certain American who on that occasion went out to the 
British fleet 


in Chesapeake Bay to arrange for an exchange 








of prisoners, and was kept there until the attack on For, 
McHenry had been repulsed, testified later that the flag had 
flown over the fort all night. The occurrence did not annoy 
He did not telephone to the United States Flag Asso. 
ciation in a huff. On the contrary, he rejoiced that “the 
rocket’s red glare, and bombs bursting in air, gave proof 
through the night that our flag was still there!” Indeed, he 
was so enraptured when “by the dawn’s early light” he saw 
the emblem which had been visible “at the twilight’s last 
gleaming,” that he wrote a song about the event which enjoys 
considerable popularity in the United States to this day 
The man was Francis Scott Key. The song is called “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Tuer Drirrer 


him. 


Correspondence 
Social Workers, Pro and Con 


To tHe Eprrors or THe Nation: 

Social workers, in The Nation of June 14, were bracketed 
with racketeers and gangsters. As defenders of the faith—the 
simple faith that man is our prime concern and in him lies the 
hope of the ages—social workers need no defense. Social workers 
who “know little and care less about economic or political theory 
and practice” are canceled by the members of the Committee 
on Federal Action on Unemployment of the American Associa 
tion of Social Workers, whose platform, accepting group re 
sponsibility for constructive action in the economic field, was 
printed in the Compass for May. 

For Mrs. Guild’s “social worker” who said, “Let the 
hunger marcher starve,” one can cite a head worker in Chicago 
whose settlement is the accepted meeting place for protest 
groups of unemployed. The statement, “Publicly, social workers 
who know the facts say nothing, do nothing,” raises the ques 
tion: What about Jane Addams, Grace and Edith Abbott? 
They are still up and doing. And Graham Taylor, in his 
eighties, spent his entire lunch hour at a minimum-wage luncheon 
in Detroit getting the Illinoisians present to petition their legis 
lature against a bill limiting freedom of opinion in their State 

Obviously it would be unfair to cite the saints and pioncers 
of social work as typical. But their followers need no apologist. 
Gathered in conference recently, some 3,000 strong, they met 
issues on every front from technocracy to food orders. William 
Hodson, president-elect of the conference, declared in the closing 
session: “None know better than social workers the misery 0! 
the old order. In Washington and their own localities they 
are bringing their knowledge and understanding to bear to 
change that order. If social work has courage, intelligence, 
willingness to work, it will lead. Let us provide such leadership.” 

It is not easy to strike the golden mean between the reality 
of here and now and the dreams which can be the reality of 
tomorrow. ‘Those who find that mean are more telling per 
formers than they who function exclusively in either realm 
Returning to social work from some years in other fields, the 
writer finds that social workers follow that road in greater 
numbers than most groups. 

Just one word in answer to the plaint that social work is 
a “stop-gap in the present crisis.” It’s lucky some people have 
their fingers in the dykes. Social workers are the shock troops 
who stood the first impact. They are the ones who trained the 
rookies from other professions who are now standing the gaft 
twelve to sixteen hours a day in public-welfare departments 
Stop-gap? Amen and how! 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 19 ELronore von Fir 
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ue Epirors oF THE NATION: 

Social workers have rarely attempted to maintain that so- 
ik technique can “prevent most of the suffering with 
they are concerned.” ‘Their efforts have centered rather 

securing a better understanding of human beings and the 
ogical aspects of their social relationships. Prevention of 

.ofiering, for many social workers, is a goal to be reached with 
help of this better understanding as it reaches farther into 
ommunity. There are the several limitations of function, 

e, and method of social work that make it difficult for the 

-al worker to go, professionally, to the roots of things. Social 
k will continue to be a mere stop-gap as long as its program 

atinues to be financed by those who have profited most under 
present economic set-up. 

[he depression has awakened an increasing number of so- 

| workers to the inadequacy of our accepted social concepts. 
\fected both as workers and as members of a profession by 
«lary reductions and lowering of standards, their own hurts 
have led to a growing understanding of, and a concurrent dis- 
catisfaction with, many of our present social patterns. 

lhe old fear that organization for the protection of salaries 

.d standards is unprofessional and undignified seems to be leav- 
> us. The New York Association of Federation Workers, 
ade up of employees of social agencies that comprise the Fed- 
cation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies, has 
ely engaged in the protection of its members in their rela- 
with their employers. The Social Workers Discussion 
) has provided a forum for critical analysis of such basic 
ial problems as those presented by the Negro, the danger of 
war, social insurance. Similar groups have been formed in 
ther cities such as Philadelphia and Chicago. 

There is still some hope for the social worker. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., June 17 CHARLES Fastov 


"wn 


lo rue Epirors or THE Nation: 
Mrs. Guild’s trenchant criticism of the failure of social 
vorkers to see our national disaster in its true perspective and 


to act accordingly is well taken, and few of us in the trade will 


iarrel with her on that score. She could have made her an- 
lysis more illuminating by relating the theory and practice of 
social work to dominant forces in American economic and po- 
tical life, by showing how the mental-hygiene movement, for 
astance, and its profound influence upon social case-work (an 
American invention) and upon the social worker’s concept of 
social pathology as a cumulative series of individual pathologies, 
how this atomistic view of social adjustment stems from the 
same sources whence have come the “rugged individualism” that 
has played so large a role in the development of our society. 
Still, she has performed a public service in stripping the veil 
i the illusion held by some that social workers are solving 

the depression. 
In all fairness, however, it should be pointed out that not 
| social workers have cared little for economic or political 
theory, and that some have protested against the degrading and 
edieval nature of unemployment relief. Increasingly since 
1Y29 the younger social worker has been achieving for herself 
an orientation in relation to her own job and to the larger social 
picture that is often at variance with that of the older genera- 
tion. This new attitude has found expression in two ways. 
The younger worker, in New York especially, has come to re- 
ard herself not as a sacrosanct professional dealing in mys- 
teries, nor as a lady bountiful, but as an employee doing a neces- 
‘ary job in our society. Under the pressure of salary cuts and 
iy-offs she has learned the wisdom of organization for pro- 
tive purposes. Such a step, revolutionary in a calling linked 
intimately with all that is nice and ladylike in the status quo, 
las aroused a sense of identification with other employee ele- 
ments in our society, which in turn has led to a wider social 
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horizon and to a sympathetic approach to the problems of our 
wage-earning classes. This brings me to the second expression 
of the thinking of the younger social worker: the rapid growth 
in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and Cleveland 
of social workers’ discussion clubs, which have stimulated an 
interest in the basic social issues of the day—economic planning, 
tederal relief, social insurance, the danger of war, and so on. 
In Chicago the Discussion Club helped obtain paid vacations 
for workers in public agencies. Im New York the Discussion 
Club has protested against the inadequacy of home relief, come 
out for genuine unemployment insurance, and supported the 
national hunger march of last year. 

It is true that these manifestations of revolt against a stale 
leadership are still relatively isolated and are not participated 
in by a majority of the profession. They give promise, how- 
ever, of a social-work leadership of tomorrow which will play 
a more dynamic role in the reconstruction of our society. 

New York, June 21 Jacos FisHer, 

For the Association of Federation Workers 


The Nation Wins Again 


‘To THE Epirors or THE Nation: 

Life magazine for June 16 mentions that your editorial in 
the May 7 issue entitled Class Justice was the worst of the year. 
I'll supplement that by saying it is the worst of a lifetime; and 
I am using my last cent to buy this card to tell you about it, 
too, and I don’t know when I'll get another cent, either, as I 
am one of the (ragged) rugged individuals. 

Rochester, N. Y., June 22 Sam S. SAMPSON 
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Sir Arthur Plans Planning 


The Framework of an Ordered Society. By Sir Arthur Salter. 
The Macmillan Company. 75 cents. 


The National Industrial Recovery Act: An Analysis. By Ben- 
jamin S. Kirsh, in collaboration with Harold Roland 
Shapiro. New York: Central Book Company. $2.50. 


which immediately blew into fragments, and there are 

now probably as many competing and mutually an- 
tagonistic American technocratic as communistic camps. But 
if the Social Planners were to hold a conference, would they 
fare any better? I suspect not. Most of them believe that 
conditions would improve immediately if “the government took 
a hand” in affairs, but Sir Arthur Salter is much more skeptical 
and guarded. He is opposed, it is true, to laissez faire, hold- 
ing that under present conditions the automatic economic ad- 
justments of the nineteenth century can no lenger be made. 
He is opposed to “a communism which destroys both political 
and economic freedom, or a fascism which, at the expense of 
political liberty, leaves a limited freedom for capitalists,” and 
he refuses to believe that these are the only alternatives before 
us. But he differs from some of his fellow Social Planners in 
several important respects. He does not blame all of our pres- 
ent evils on competition or laissez faire. He has too much 
knowledge of tariffs, of mistaken governmental monetary pol- 
icies, and of happy ideas like the Stevenson rubber restriction 
scheme, and he is careful to remark that the task of the future 
is not merely that of controlling what was previously left free, 
but that of “replacing foolish and improvised control by wisely 
planned control.” And Sir Arthur is not content to point to 
the governmental errors of the past; they cause him to be 
skeptical about governmental planning in the future. Indeed, 
he is convinced that such planning cannot be wisely made by 
democratic parliamentary government as at present organized. 
Such government cannot plan, it can merely improvise. “The 
present commercial policies of the world constitute a kind of 
bastard socialism, conceived not in the public interest but pressed 
upon harassed government by strong sectional organizations.” 
Sir Arthur suggests that democratic government will not plan 
wisely unless parliaments are content to delegate an increasing 
amount of their powers—meeting, say, for only two or three 


RR wtics inn the technocrats held a national conference 


months of the year and passing merely on major policies, leav- 
ing the details of regulation to the executive. The executive, 
in turn, must not only consult but heed expert opinion far more 
regularly than at And this planning itself must not 
so much seek to displace the competitive price system as to 


present. 


supplement it, leaving as large a scope as possible for political 
and economic freedom. There must be developed a sort of in- 
stitutional self-discipline, directed by Economic Advisory Coun- 
cils, resting as far as possible on voluntary cooperation, 

It is interesting to turn to Mr. Kirsh’s little book, which 
prints the text of the industrial-control provisions of the new 
National Industrial Recovery Act and analyzes them. The new 
law seems built almost to conform with Sir Arthur's specifica- 
tions. It represents the delegation of large powers from the 


legislature to the executive. It attempts to secure voluntary 


cooperation. But still I imagine that Sir Arthur must have 
very serious misgivings about it. As an internationalist, 
what think 
authorize the President not merely to raise tariffs, but to impose 


The tragedy 


some 


must he of those provisions of the law which 


quotas and embargoes against foreign goods? 
of the Social Planner is that he never gets what he himself 


would plan. Henry Hazuitt 


Books and Films 


Eamonn de Valera 


De Valera. E. P. Dutton and Company, 


$3.50. 


R. GWYNN’S book has the charm of good writing and 

the value of exceptional competence and thoroughness, 

It is modestly described as neither a criticism nor , 

defense of Eamonn de Valera, but rather as an attempt to dis. 

cover from his record “the secret of his extraordinary personal 

ascendancy” and “the real object” of his economic, social, and 

political program. Yet it would be difficult for anyone to treat 

with entire impartiality the paradoxes and contradictions oj 

de Valera’s career, and while Mr. Gwynn does not fail, how- 

ever confused the situation or violent the controversy, to present 

fully de Valera’s side of the case, there are a good many thing; 

about de Valera’s course for which he evidently has no sympa. 
thy and not a few for which he feels aversieo. 

Paradox and contradiction are written large across de 
Valera’s life from the beginning, and they form the main thread 
of Mr. Gwynn’s critical examination. They appear in his birth 
in New York of Irish and Spanish parents who gave him a 
name which is “a curious hybrid” of Spanish and French, in his 
American citizenship which later saved him from a death sen- 
tence in Ireland, his drift into the Irish revolutionary move- 
ment while he was an abstracted and queerly dressed professor 
of mathematics, his sudden rise to fame as the last of the Irish 
commanders to surrender after the Easter-week rising in 1916, 
the enhanced popularity that followed two long terms of im- 
prisonment in England, his presidency of Sinn Fein, his bitter 
controversies with Irish leaders in Ireland and the United 
States, his baffling course in the treaty negotiations which made 
southern Ireland a Free State, and his fight for the retention 
of the land annuities and the development of Irish economic 
independence. His conduct in America “split the Irish-Ameri 
cans into two camps,” “irrevocably antagonized the two princi 
pal leaders,” John Devoy and Judge Cohalan, and left his fol- 
lowers confused regarding the kind of independence for Ireland 
he desired; yet his popular reception was extraordinary, he 
raised, or helped largely to raise, millions of dollars for the 
Irish cause, and when he returned to Ireland, with guerrilla 
warfare in full swing and the terrorism of the Black and Tans 
at its height, the magnetism of his name was such that “there 
had been no feeling of resentment at his absence, no serious 
complaint that he had left all the dangerous and thankless 
work to others while he enjoyed the limelight and the applause 
of the United States.” 

Mr. Gwynn repeatedly alludes to de Valera’s conviction 
that he was playing a “messianic role,” and that it was through 
him, and him alone, that Irish Ireland was to be saved. No 
messiah could have led more vagariously or with less apparent 
likelihood of convincing his followers of his inspiration, but 
the idea serves rather better than any other to explain his self 
assurance, his assumption of infallibility, his conflicts with th 
Dail, his quarrels with such leaders as Arthur Griffith and 
Michael Collins, his political use of the equivocal Erskine 
Childers, his devious course regarding the treaty and the oath 
of allegiance, his return to the Dail in 1927 as Opposition leader 
after five years’ absence, his defeat of the Cosgrave Govern- 
ment in 1932, and the fantastic claims with which he supported 
his attack on the land annuities. Consistent only in his incon- 
sistency, he has outplayed all his political opponents, and has 
shown what Mr. Gwynn, with studied reserve, calls “remark 
able ’ by keeping within constitutional limits while 


By Denis Gwynn. 


dexterity’ 


“skilfully creating a situation which makes separation inevitable.” 
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Whether or not de Valera can hold his place seems to 
Mr. Gwynn at least an open question. The new industrial 
srogram, “to those who are accustomed to modern conditions,” 
nite “fantastic to the verge of insanity,” and “the results of 
reckless finance and of the deliberate wrecking of Anglo-Irish 
trade have so far only begun to be felt.” A new Fenianism is 
active, and the Catholic bishops “have shown unmistakable signs 
of alarm” at the prospect of communism. The Irish republican 
army “is today incomparably more formidable than it was in 
1916.” Meantime de Valera, mysterious as ever, is in com- 
mand. There is no book comparable to this as an explanation 
of what he is like or how he has come to be what he is. 

Wiiiram MacDona.p 


Pearl Buck’s Mission 


The First Wife and Other Stories. By Pearl S. Buck. The 


John Day Company. $2.50. 

VERYTHING that Pearl S. Buck has written I have 
E, been forced to read whether I liked it or not. This is 

because of her large public and because the particular 
section of the world she writes about is where I came from. 
In some of my criticisms of her work I have been led into an 
interesting debate: Is Mrs. Buck describing the Chinese mind 
r merely ker own impression of the Chinese mind? I have not 
While I do not admire her work 
as | do the work of the ancient Chinese painters, who so painted 
acat that the observer must feel himself to be a cat, I do admire 
her Western personality more than ever. She is consistently an 
able and deep-natured Western woman. 

These fourteen short stories are divided into three sections: 
Old and New, Revolution, and Flood. All deal realistically 
with events which take place in contemporary China. The com- 
mon theme is that of the transition from the old ideas to the 
new. The title is from the long short-story—the most moving 
one included here—called The First Wife. It deals with the 
return of the young Chinese husband and father who has re- 
eived an American education. On going back he finds the young 
wife, who for seven years has taken care of his mother and 
father, his son and his daughter, impossible; and when he tries to 
lp her to educate herself to meet his requirements she fails 
him. The tragedy is between these two, the wife who repre- 
vents tradition, home, and parents, and the returned son from 
the West who wants a wife who is able to understand his 
views. The new wins over the old. 


hanged my previous views. 


She rose and drew open a drawer in the table, and 
from it she took out a silk girdle that she wore customarily 
with her holiday garments. It was of soft white silk, very 
strong and soft. She climbed upon the massive bed, and 
with steady hands she tied one end of the girdle about 
her throat and she reached and tied the other end around 
the beam that ran just above the bed. From the middle 
room she heard her son’s voice crying merrily, “And shall 
I ride in an airplane, too”? 


This theme is again repeated in The Old Mother, where now 
the mother is not able to get on with her returned son and his 
Western-educated wife. Again the conflict is brought to an 
nfortunate end. The finish is her quavering remark, “Well, 
{can die—at any rate, I can die! I can hang myself.” 

The Frill deals with a Chinese tailor who makes dresses 
tor the postmaster’s wife from America, who tells him: “You 
must makee yourself tailor—no give smal] boy makee—spoil.” 
She directs her servant to see that he does not steal anything on 
the The contrast here is between the self-complacent 
Western woman and her sense of superiority over the tailor 


° 


way out. 


swlom she compels to work all night long, so that he may earn 
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the money from her to bury his dead relative. The Rainy Day 
is a skilful and compact sketch describing Tech-tsen, who after 
his education in America finds it hard to adjust himself to life 
in his own country. Western individualism develops in him so 
much that he can no longer accept traditional Chinese life. 
Discouraged, he gives up all hopes and dreams of doing any- 
thing. 

The second group of stories begins with Wang Lung, 
named for the character who later becomes the chief character 
in “The Good Earth.” The book concludes with a final group 
of four sketches dealing with flood and famine on the Yangtze 
River. They are the most realistic in the book, and make a 
direct appeal for sympathy which no reader can fail to be 
moved by. Indeed, they were actually written to obtain funds 
for relief. 

Mrs. Buck herself is reported as having said that she has 
no sense of a mission in her writing. In this I am sure she 
meant to speak sincerely. But unconsciously, and in a way 
fortunately, she sees hope for China only in its giving up the 
old way and in acquiring that of Christianity. But this attitude 
prevents her from seeing the old way as it really was. Miss 
Nora Waln, for example, has come far closer to the real 
Chinese mind and ways. Whether Mrs. Buck admits it to 
herself or not, she has fulfilled a mission in her writings, which 
must invariably move Western readers to thank God for Christ 
and his teachings. I do not mean to criticize her for this, only 
to congratulate her for her courage and her pattern, which 
would have been deeply considered by any thinking Oriental 
a generation ago. YOUNGHILL KANG 


These Here States 


My American Friends. By L. P. Jacks. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2. 

R. JACKS, who is the editor of the Hibbert Journal, has 
D traveled in the United States a great deal more than 

most Americans. He came first in 1886, to find out 
what he could learn at Harvard, and there he met and plucked 
wisdom from Charles Eliot Norton, William James, Josiah 
Royce, John Fiske, and Francis G. Peabody. He came again 
in 1909, and again in 1910, 1912, and 1913. The war inter- 
vening, he did not make his next trip until 1924, but since then 
he has been among us three more times, and on his last trip, 
in 1931-32, he remained nine months, and visited forty-two 
States. A map of this journey is printed at the end of his 
book. The thin red line which shows his route runs from 
Hollywood to Palm Beach in the South and from Boston to 
Tacoma in the North. He missed Reno, but he saw the Grand 
Canyon, and appears to have had seances with the Mormons of 
both Salt Lake City and Long Island. 

I wish I could say, as one theologian rooting for another, 
that Dr. Jacks has composed what all the bright young boys 
and gals are now calling an “exciting” book, but alas the mas- 
sive and impenetrable facts stand in the way. It is, in truth, 
a somewhat narcotic volume, and I had not got much beyond 
the first chapter before I began to regret having contracted to 
review it. What ails it, fundamentally, is simply the rev. and 
learned author’s heroic determination to be amiable. He re 
fuses absolutely to say anything likely to upset his American 
friends, and as a result he comes perilously close to saying noth- 
ing at all. The same Christian Science smile radiates from him 
from end to end. Only once, so far as I can recall, does he 
let it freeze off, and then it is to protest against the inscription 
on a monument at Pittsburgh, which seems to him to make it 
insufficiently plain that “in 1756 there was no distinction be- 
tween the ‘British’ and ‘Americans’ as separate nations.” But 
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by this time, I suppose, Andy Mellon’s camerlingo has given 
the appropriate orders, and the inscription has been changed. 
Dr. Jacks even goes to the length of arguing, quite seri- 
ously and at some length, that the excessive standardization 
visible in the United States is a good thing, and will have gor- 
zeous effects upon human progress hereafter. Urffortunately, 
his reasoning here is not quite as clear as it might be. First he 
maintains that “standardization is a condition absolutely essen- 
tial to all forms of human originality,” and that our apparent 
excess of it gives us “a somewhat broader basis” than other na- 
tions have for “the coming of surpassing splendors in the way 
of originality and creativeness,” and then, on the same page, he 
hastens to add that this excess really “amounts to very little’— 
in fact, te no more, relatively, than the bulk of “a pea deposited 
on the summit of Mount Everest.” Here, obviously, one may 
either take it er leave it. As for me, I find myself constrained 
to leave it. H. L. Mencxgn 


Beyond Shakespeare 


The Christian Renaissance. With Interpretations of Dante, 

Shakespeare, and Goethe, and a Note on T.S. Eliot. By 

G. Wilsen Knight. Canada: The Macmillan Company. 

$3.50. 

R. KNIGHT, who in four tumultuous volumes—“Myth 
M and Miracle,” “Che Wheel of Fire,” “The Imperial 

Theme,” and “The Shakespearian ‘Tempest’”—has 
plunged through the sea of Shakespeare’s imagery and held up 
as he swam full many an important catch, now reaches the other 
shore with naked symbols in his hand. For in this new book 
he goes beyond Shakespeare, who, though he is great enough to 
nclude Dante and Goethe, is not really great enough for Mr. 
Knight. He goes headlong on, in short, to the only poem which 
is perfect—the New ‘Testament. 

“It has, of course, been evident,” says Mr. Knight, “that 
my interpretations of Shakespeare must, sooner or later, neces- 
sarily have something to say about Christianity.” I must con- 
tess it was not evident to me. I read every new volume of those 
interpretations with the greatest attention and respect, and 
never once did I discover that I was being led along a path at 
the end of which the New Testament would appear ‘to be the 
most consummate vision of any.” I had been simple enough to 
suppose that Mr. Knight's books about Shakespeare had been 
Now, of course, it is clear that they were 
—at least in Mr. Knight’s own mind. I still believe them to 
contain some of the most brilliant and illuminating remarks ever 
made about the poetry of the plays. But I can see also that they 
were leading up to the burst of prophecy which is the present 
book. 

For Mr. Knight now makes it plain that he is concerned 
not so much with poetry as with Life, to which he thinks it gives 
the key. He has been interested less in the symbols of Shake- 
speare than in the truth to which he is able to make them refer. 
Such a man is bound to come, as Mr. Knight very swiftly it 
seems to me has come, to a point where symbols are sufficient 
Poetry, where he first found them, now strikes him as 
the flesh adheres to the spirit, the “meaning” 
Better for him, if not for us, the pure meaning, the 
Thus it is that he can say of the Gospels: “Not 
only is this book poetic: 


ibout Shakespeare. 


not 


things. 
something mixed 
‘ ob cure. 
naked symbol. 
it holds all possible poetry potential in 
He prefers, that is to say, poetry which is possible 
to poetry which is actual—the New Testament, for instance, to 
Shakespeare. ‘There is only one more step to take, and at the 
rate Mr. Knight is going | have no doubt that he will take it in 


his next book. 


” 
its pages. 


He will announce an exclusive allegiance to that 


poetry which cannot be written at all. He will praise the in- 


effable, the impossible. He will say in four hundred excelley; 
pages: Henceforth let there be Silence. 

I shall not follow him there, nor do I here, where I see hip 
in the process of detaching himself from the flesh and blood 9 
poetry. The process, indeed, began as early as “The Imperj; 
Theme,” where his obsession with symbols led him to over. 
praise “Timon of Athens” because its key had been left in th 
lock, and where his praise of “Antony and Cleopatra” was de. 
termined not so much by the merits which anyone else may se 
in the work as by the fact that its “meaning” fitted attractively 
into his system. ‘The process for that matter went on in “Thy 
Shakespearian Tempest,” where Mr. Knight was prone to fin; 
perfection in Shakespeare’s last plays because their mythologic,| 
personages are such clear projections of a theme. They ar 
clear, certainly; but they are not one-tenth as interesting on th 
level of poetry—of written poetry—as the divine beings wh» 
live unseen in Hamlet and the other tragic heroes, and whos 
existence, probably, Shakespeare did not suspect. 

Now in his new book Mr. Knight is capable of calling th 
New Testament a greater tragedy than any of Shakespeare: 
because its hero, Jesus, is perfect. It is a greater tragedy be. 
cause it must have been written by a greater man—one who wa 
still greater than this hero. Who wrote it? The answer, | 
suppose, is implicit in the following sentences: “Jesus’s life dis. 
tils the very quintessence of human reality: his story presents a 
absolute, finished, and complete life in perfect harmony with: 
sublime ethic; that is, with the innermost principle of life itself.” 
The author, then, was Life. 

Mr. Knight may be inspired throughout, and the prophec 
which he finally makes of a great age of poetry now about to 
appear may be all very well. But one who prefers poetry that 
is written by men—men in their prime, to whom life presents 
itself in the lower case—may be pardoned for a certain feeling 
of bewilderment. I for one do not see poetry and religion 
blending at the present moment to produce the most perfect 
literature man has ever been privileged to read. Nor do | 
look with much pleasure toward that not far distant hour when, 
Mr. Knight assures us, “both religion and poetry, as practiced 
and understood today, will pass. They will pass, when the time 
is ripe, to bring to birth a greater thing than either, a new Life 
splendorously paling those twin candles that have stood before 
its altar.” Marx Van Doren 


For Unsophisticated Unbelievers 


A Calendar of Saints for Unbelievers. By Glenway Wescott 


Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 

HIS book is likely to inspire in the gentle and cultivate 

t reader a certain uneasiness. He will be puzzled as 0 
why Mr. Wescott should have written it and why any- 

one should want to read it. It is a neat and charming volume 
containing a wealth of material delicately presented, and for 
the reader unfamiliar with saintly lore it will no doubt have a 
appeal. But as he reads on through pages and pages of these 
thumb-nail sketches of human types of all kinds who, for good 
reasons and bad, have been sanctified by the Catholic church 
he will find the author’s point of view even more elusive than 
it is in the smirking foreword, which reads like William Bolitho 
at his worst. If this reader, though unbelieving, has had some 
intimate acquaintance with saints in his early years; if he has 
spent long hours over the magic “Legenda Aurea” as pious) 
compiled by Jacobus de Varagine, and delved at odd moments 
into the hagiographers of different centuries; if he has delighted 
in the masterly works of Louis Menard and Maspero and felt 
a certain jarring dissonance in the portrayal of saints by ever 
such scrupulous artists as Renan and Anatole France, he « 
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july 19, 1933] 


w Mr. Wescott’s book aside as a faux-genre of the most pro- 
nounced type. 

It is not that Mr. Wescott is not entitled to treat this 
<ybiect, piously or otherwise. It is merely that he has nothing 
vhatever to contribute to it. So much has been done in this 
feld, so many great spirits have devoted a lifetime of labor to 
t. that an angel would, indeed, fear to tread there today. One 
-an at least take off one’s hat to this American youngster’s 
HaAaKoNn M. CHEVALIER 


oluck. 


Science and Reality 


The New Background of Science. By Sir James Jeans. The 


Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
NSTEAD of disclosing the new backgrounds of science this 
| book exhibits the new science against the background of an 
old philosophy. The dilemmas in which the author finds 
mself are the inevitable consequences of this incongruous 
setting. 
Modern physics is here depicted as a quest for an ultimate, 
ndefined reality. The objects of science—protons, electrons, 
ad photons—are supposed to be somehow nearer to this reality 
chan the objects of daily experience. This fundamental fallacy 
rests on the implicit presupposition that the more pervasive 
pects of things are more real than their individual traits. In 
this connection it is significant that the chapter on The Methods 
of Science is the most inadequate part of the book. A closer 
tudy of scientific method would have shown that the concepts 
of science are not disclosures of a basic reality but logical 
onstructs designed to express metrical relations in the qualita- 
tive continuum of experience. 
Scientific method involves a reconstruction or modification 
its subject matter. Such modifications are an_ essential 
‘eature of experimental science, for an experiment is measure- 
nent through modification and selective control, and the laws 
science are valid only in terms of such selection and trans- 
tormation. It is only through the spurious identification of 
bjective reality with what is unalterable and permanent that 
these selective modifications of science can be regarded as evi- 
ence of the subjectivity of scientific laws. It is this singular 
nisunderstanding of scientific method that leads Jeans to write 
that “we can still only explore nature by stamping it with our 
vn footprints and raising clouds of dust, so that our present 
pictures of nature show cur human stamp over it all. In time 
e shall perhaps learn how to remove our own footprints from 
the picture, and shall then see that nature has a real existence, 
nuch outside ourselves and independent of ourselves as the 
sahara.” One is reminded of Kant’s satirical answer to this 
t naive hope: “The light dove, piercing in her easy flight the 
nd perceiving its resistance, imagines that flight would be 
er in empty space.” 
Atomic physics has shown that both matter and radiation 
be regarded alternatively as atomic or wavelike, and that 
n adopting the one or the other of these theories we must sacri- 
either the determinacy of physical events or their character- 
n by spatial and temporal coordinates. Since recent ex- 
periments have confirmed the predictions of the wave theory of 
matter, the latter “begins to appear as the true picture of real- 
In consequence we must abandon the physical descriptions 
ot phenomena in space and time and we are left only the mathe- 


matical laws of wave mechanics. This situation leads Jeans to 


lude that either “our supposed laws of nature become a 
mere specification of our own mental processes, telling us little 
or possibly nothing about nature, but certainly something about 

irselves,” or “reality must have something of a mental nature 


i a 
t if. 


This, of course, is a necessarily crude summary and it must 
be said that the author is not entirely unaware of the serious 
philosophical difficulties involved in his position. Nevertheless, 
he adheres firmly to the traditional metaphysical and epistemo 
logical theories which led him to these conclusions. One of the 
major defects of these theories is that they rest on a separation 
of knowledge from the method of acquiring it. By ignoring the 
operational origin and instrumental function of scientific laws 
it is possible tor Jeans to apply to them a criterion of existential 
reality which they were never meant to satisfy. 

That the objects of science have no simple location in space 
and time does not mean that reality is mental. It means that 
science, that is, knowledge, is mental. Jeans’s own exposition 
of modern physics shows that the concepts of science cannot be 
regarded as representations of “reality,” because scientific con 
cepts are not pictures of nature. It need not surprise us, there 
fore, that electrons and photons as expressed in the laws of 
physics do not bear the substantial, qualitative aspect to which 
we are accustomed in the objects of daily experience. These 
laws are not representations of things in themselves. They 
express determinate relations in events. Their function is not- 
as Jeans supposes—to tear the veil of phenomena from the 
“real” substratum of nature. Their function in science and 
technology is rather to disclose some order and connection be 
tween events and to endow the arts with intelligent foresight 
and some measure of control. Wituram Gruen 


The Mountain of Debt 


The Internal Debts of the United States. Edited by Evans 
Clark, assisted by George B. Galloway. The Macmillan 
Company. $4.50. 

HE technocrats as a school are no longer good copy. 

J But many challenges they have issued have still to be 
met. One of these challenges is how we as a nation 

can grapple with our mounting private and public debt. These 
debts, declared Howard Scott and company, cannot and will 
not be paid. They amount to the colossal sum of over $200,- 

000,000,000 and, if amortized at a fair rate of interest, would 

absorb a considerable part of the national income. 

The contentions of the technocrats have been heatedly 
attacked and just as heatedlv defended, but few of their critics 
or defenders have added to the sum total of human knowledge 
on this important subject. In the meantime tens of thousands 
of men and women who know nothing about the technocratic 
school—owners of mortgaged homes in city and countey and 
debtors in other fields—have been staggering under an almost 
insupportable burden of indebtedness. 

A few months ago Evans Clark, as director of the Twen 
tieth Century Fund, selected a group of experts in specified 
fields to assist him in mobilizing all the readily available in- 
formation on the internal debt structure of these United States. 
Dr. John Bauer was asked to estimate our public utility debts; 
Gardiner C. Means, to compile the debts of industrial corpora 
tions and banks; while representatives of various competent 
research bureaus and their advisers were asked to investigate 
other phases of the debt problem. Evans Clark and George S. 
Galloway undertook to weave the story into a unified whole. 
The result is a book of great timeliness and importance, thor 
oughly readable, admirably summarized, graphically illustrated 
with charts and statistical tables and replete with factual ma 
terial regarding economic trends and well-considered sugges- 
tions for future action. 

The sum total of all long-term debts now outstanding, 
according to the contributors to this volume, is approximately 
$134,000,000,000 and of short-term obligations, $103,000,000,- 
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Statistics are available for $126,800,000,000 of the long- 
About 
one-fourth (26 per cent) of these debts are governmental; the 
remainder, private. Of the $33,000,000,000 in government 
debts, $14,000,000,000 are federal obligations, $19,000,000,000 
local Of the private debts, farm- 
contrary to popular imagination—amount to 


OOU. 
term indebtedness from pre-war days to the present. 


those of State and units. 


mortgage loans 
only 7 per cent of the nation’s long-term debts, less than $9,000,- 
000,000 out of $126,800,000,000. Public-utility and industrial 
debt total about $10,000,000,000 each; railroad debt, about 
$14,000,000,000; of financial institutions, $22,000,000,000; while 
loans on mortgaged real estate constitute the largest single item, 
iround $27,000,000,000. 

The most striking fact about these debts today, com- 
The 


represents an 


pared with previous years, is their enormous growth. 
$134,000,000,000 


grand es total of 
increase of $96,000,000,000 from the pre-war figures, which 


timated 
were $38,000,000,000 for the same categories of long-term 
debt. Of 
post-war depression (1921-22), 
between 1921-22 and 1929, and $8,000,000,000 developed 
during the current depression ... So that, for every $1.00 
of debts we carried before the war we carry $3.53 today. 


this increase, $37,000,000,000 came before the 


$51,000,000,000 more came 


During this period considerable changes have taken place 
in the relative importance of the various types of debt. The 
federal debt, for instance, was relatively unimportant during 
the pre-war days, representing only about 2 per cent of the 
total. Now it amounts to Il per cent. Urban mortgage debt 
has advanced from 14 to 22 per cent. Railroad debt, on the 
other hand, has declined from 31 to 11 per cent. “The rapid 
growth of urban mortgages from $5,000,000,000 to over $27,- 
000,000,000 and of federal obligations from less than $1,000,- 
000,000 to $14,000,000,000 are the most striking changes. The 
debts of financial institutions also showed a marked growth— 
443 per cent.” 

These totals of our debt burden, however, mean very little 
in and by themselves. They must be related to the national 
wealth and the national income to gather significance. So 
related, we find that, before the war, our long term indebted- 
ness was about 20 per cent of our national wealth and 6 per cent 
of the national income; today it amounts to about 45 per cent 
of our wealth and 20 per cent of our income! We are thus 
over twice as heavily in debt in relation to our national wealth 
as we were before the World War, and over three times as 
heavily in debt in relation to our national income. 

During the war, the great increase in our debt structure 
occurred, in the nature of the case, in government expenditures 
for military purposes. In the boom days of 1921-1929, the 
‘new era’ of economic madness, on the other hand, we liquidated 
about $4,000,000,000 of federal long-term obligations, but took 
on $55,000,000,000 in other fields, an increase of 93 per cent. 
“Even if we assume that the debt policies of pre-war years 
were sound—an assumption which some would challenge,” de- 
clares Mr. Clark—‘our performance in the post-war boom was 
almost beyond belief.” 

Some parts of industrial structure are more debt- 
ridden in comparison to their capacity to pay than are others. 
In some cases, as among many of the farms in the Middle West, 


our 


amony our city mortgagors and among our railroads, the burden 


is particularly great. In 1932, bankruptcy sales, foreclosures, 
and tax sales accounted for more than half the transfers of 
farm land. 

As a means of attacking the debt evil, the authors, in the 


first place, propose measures of temporary relief. Interest 


rates, where necessary, should be reduced. A moratorium on 
interest and principal charges should in case of need be resorted 
to. Maturing obligations should be refunded, foreclosures pro- 
i last resort. In the second place, the 


ceedings started only as 


—— 








authors urge measures which will help to break the busines 
depression. Toward this end the government, they beliey. 
should expand the volume of money and construct public work; 
Finally, steps should be taken toward permanent econom( 
stability. The volume of loans and investments should be cop 
trolled through government regulation of the private banking 
system or, if this proves to be impracticable, through goverp. 
ment-owned banks. “Undoubtedly banking is the most ip 
portant single public utility in our economy. If in 
hands it cannot operate to serve the public interest, its national 
zation seems imperative.” This should be followed by th 
creation of boards to investigate how best to control the floy 
of capital to our industries. As for our future debts, th 
authors believe that they should be limited in relation to th; 
size of the assets against which they are issued and in relation 
to the probable life of these assets. A clause might be inserted 
in future contracts, furthermore, permitting the automat 
scaling down of interest rates and amortization requirements 
Finally, bankrupte 
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in times of severe economic depression. 
laws should be entirely revised. 

On these proposals, however, there is no unanimity among 
the authors. Wilfred Eldred objects to the policy of inflation 
while Dr. John Bauer has little faith in the ability of the 
government to compel private industry to plan. He urges ; 
permanent plan for public works, public ownership of banks 
and full employment at socially useful work, with constantly 
higher standards of living. Despite the constructive sugges. 
tions of the authors of this volume, the pyramiding of debts 
so noted in the past, is likely to continue as long as our industrial 
structure is run for private profit. While the remedies pro- 
posed for the present debt situation, however, may be criticized 
as inadequate, the value of the volume does not depend on the 
validity of these proposals or on the authors’ social interpreta. 
tions. It depends, rather, on the mass of important data which 
has been so competently compiled and published—despite the 
many gaps in the underlying statistics—at a time when this 
problem is of such vital importance to great masses of our 
population. Harry W. Larner 



























Shorter Notices 


By C. F. Remer. 
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Foreign Investments in China. 
millan Company. $5. 

As a source book this sober and well-constructed work is 
certain to prove of great value to students of the Chinese prob- 
lem. It takes rank with such eminent studies as those of W. W 
Willoughby (“Foreign Rights and Interests in China”) and 
J. B. Condliffe (“China Today: Economic”). While Dr 
Remer has of necessity included a great deal of material that is 
familiar, he has also brought in many facts and statistics that 
are new or at least have been given no general attention as 4 
part of the economic problem of China. The author takes pride 
in his statement of China’s balance of international payments 
Of course, several other scholars have undertaken to strike such 
a balance and have accomplished the task with no less success 
Yet we are indebted to Dr. Remer for presenting his findings 
clearly and intelligently, and for bringing the balance of pay- 
ments down to the year 1930. Without such studies it would 
be dificult to gauge the international economic position of the 
country. Dr. Remer naturally devotes considerable space to 
American, British, Japanese, and Russian investments. His 
treatment of Japanese and Russian interests is especially good 
When we come to the author’s conclusions, however, we att 
inclined to hesitate. It seems difficult to separate the imperial 
istic exploitation of a country like China from the political im 



























plications of such exploitation, and it is rather hard to under-§ 
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China’s economic position can be examined as a 
yhole without paying more attention to ‘ts natural resources 


stand how 

lack of Dr. Remer has not entirely ignored 
hese factors, but he would have been better advised had he gone 
nto them more fully. 


resources). 


Vew Road. By Merle Colby. The Viking Press. $2.50. 

Tracing the life cycle of a small pioneer settlement in the 
Ohio wilderness of 1820 from its earliest beginnings as the 
1ome of a few lonely squatters, through its rapid maturing 
ato a full-Aedged American town, Merle Colby has written an 
ibsorbing novel, and one that is fictionized history in the best 
sense. Melodrama and coincidence play a conspicuous part in 
shaping the destinies of the town of Toward; but it is melo- 
irama put to a legitimate use: to epitomize the play of con- 
ficting forces, to point and accentuate the complexities of history 
a the making. One could wish that “New Road,” as a supple- 
ment to the usual textbooks on American history, with their 
abstractions and platitudes, could be made compulsory reading 
throughout the country, so vividly and honestly does it portray 
, major phase of American development. 
{ppius and Virginia. By G. E. Trevelyan. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. $2. 

Miss Trevelyan’s original fantasy of the staid maiden lady 
vho adopted a baby ape for her son and trained him in the 
centle art of being a perfect Victorian child demonstrates again, 
is “Alice in Wonderland” did, that the reverse side of Victorian 
smugness was rich in the possibilities of intellectual comedy. 
‘Appius and Virginia” is a jeu d’esprit, a take-off on the Vic- 
torian belief that every soul, however brutish, might be admitted 
to the grace of good breeding—an article of faith that has a 
ertain grandeur and pathos about it. Parts of the story— 
vhere Appius learns to say his prayers and eat in a mannerly 
‘ashion—strongly recall the writings of the good Dr. Tuke, an 
-arly advocate of the polite treatment of lunatics, whose tome 
sads like the purest Lewis Carroll. Another Victorian pre- 
xcupation, heredity versus environment, is slyly satirized in the 
‘ourse of the ape-child’s education; in the bewildered musings 
of Appius concerning his own status—whether ape is man or 
man is ape—the fundamentalist and Darwinian will find much 
itter for reflection. 


Phyloanalysis. By William Galt. With a Preface by Trigant 
Burrow. The Baker and Taylor Company. $1. 
Phyloanalysis describes certain analytic researches into the 
nderlying emotional and physiological status of man as a race 
ir phylum; hence the name. There are, in the emotional life ot 
alan, “distortions which in their individual expression take the 
form of neurosis and crime and which are represented in the 
‘ommunity in such manifestations as war and other social catas- 
rophes.” The behavior of individuals, communities, and na- 
tions is characterized by these generally unrecognized neurotic 
reactions. Mr. Galt gives a detailed explanation of the phyletic 
significance of attention, and shows how much of present-day 
onfusion is due to a disorder of this function. The attention 
of each of us is at every moment deflected from the matter in 
iand to ulterior considerations of how our comportment is im- 
pressing others, whether we are gaining or losing, and similar 
inhibitory, constrictive considerations. This attitude is incul- 
ited in us as children by the community; the “lag of attention” 
abtains throughout the whole race; and we think in terms of 
ial images” or racially accepted fallacies. The laboratory 
nvestigations described were initiated by Dr. Trigant Burrow. 
lhe transcriptions from actual group meetings are interesting, 
and the completely unorthodox finding that the “transference” 
a social manifestation essentially obstructive in character is in 
striking contrast to the current psychological theories. 





The Science of Human Reproduction. By H. M. Parshley. 
W. W. Norton and Company. $3.50. 

The most amazing thing about this beok is perhaps the 
simple fact that it has been published at all, especially as it is 
intended for popular distribution. Only the more recent techni 
cal books on contraception equal it in accuracy and detail. Dr. 
Parshley develops his subject from general zoological and cyto 
logical considerations, through a detailed, straightforward ac 
count of the anatomy and physiology of human reproduction, to a 
final briefer discussion of population, eugenics, and sex behavior. 
Illustrations are profuse and adequate. This book is an assur- 
ing indication that we are getting away from the era when 
model animal and human figures for classroom study were 
made without sex organs. It emphasizes that sex is as funda 
mental a problem of biology as are “nerve irritability” or 
“muscular contractility’—subjects which occupy many more 
pages in textbooks. College students should be quizzed on the 
contents of this book before they are given their degrees. 


Films 
The Eisenstein Muddle 


OTHING quite like the current dispute over the forth- 
N coming version of Eisenstein’s “Que Viva Mexico” has 

ever before happened in the Hollywood screen world. 
Not only does it involve one of the greatest directors and one of 
the most widely read social propagandists in the wor!d, but its 
implications, which are both ethical and aesthetic, are of the 
greatest importance in relation to the more serious consideration 
of the cinema as a fine art. From the beginning, of course, the 
Eisenstein film has been surrounded by a great deal of turbulence 
and mystery. One had heard of the Soviet director’s repudia- 
tion by Hollywood, which seemed a sufficient scandal in itself, 
and of his sudden retreat into Mexico to make a vast “film- 
symphony” of that country’s cultural and economic development 
from primitive times to the present. Then from across the Rio 
Grande border drifted confused reports of misunderstandings 
and disagreements with his financial backers; his return to 
Russia was attended by all sorts of complications, legal and 
other; and for a time it seemed as if the film he had left 
behind in California was destined never to receive a public 
showing. References to Eisenstein’s “Mexican film” and so- 
licitous inquiries as to its fate became so frequent as to build up 
around it much of the atmosphere of a myth, and as with so 
many other myths one ended by growing very tired of hearing 
about it. In fact, there was probably enough skepticism present 
in the New York Film Forum members to save them from being 
too much disappointed when the picture failed to be shown, al- 
though it had been promised, during last season. The reason for 
the Forum’s failure to carry out its promise, however, becomes 
apparent in the light of the final development of the film's stormy 
history. Like so many of its other stages, the present stage con- 
sists of a violent interchange of arguments, this time between 
Upton Sinclair, as spokesman for the film’s backers, and Seymour 
Stern, editor of Experimental Cinema, head of a group that is 
stirred to action by the imminent appearance of what they hold 
to be a shameful “desecration” of a great work of art. 

So far Mr. Sinclair has not had an adequate opportunity of 
stating his side of the case, and it will probably turn out that 
he has had grievances enough and that he will be able to offer 
some better justification than that he was determined by purely 
practical considerations. In the meantime, there is only the 
overwhelming fact that he has turned over the celluloid rolls 
in his possession to commercial interests in Hollywood, who have 
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had them cut by professional studio cutters without Eisenstein’s 
supervision. The result, soon to be viewed under the title 
“Thunder Over Mexico,” is the picture which the Experimental 
Cinema group characterizes as an “unmitigated mockery” of 
Eisenstein’s original intention. According to the latter’s mani- 
festo, the commercial version uses only 7,000 of the-200,000 feet 
of film taken by Eisenstein during his stay in Mexico. More- 
over, “The original meaning of the film has been perverted by 
a reduction of the whole to a single unconnected romantic story.” 
Others who have seen both the original and the fragment point 
out certain grotesque effects resulting from the attempt to 
reconcile the Soviet director's already oversimplified pattern 
with the conventional American pattern that is superimposed 
upon it. It is similarly noted that what little of the celebrated 
Eisenstein camera symbolism is retained appears totally dis- 
jointed and meaningless. All in all, from the descriptions that 
have so far been offered, ““Thunder Over Mexico” promises to 
be one of the most astonishing films ever presented to the public. 

To consider the matter first from its ethical aspect, one 
must take some account of the report that Mr. Sinclair and the 
other backers made every effort to persuade the Soviet authori- 
ties to permit Eisenstein to cut the picture himself, either here 
or in Russia. Failing to make an arrangement that would also 
guarantee their own property rights, it is argued, they were faced 
with the alternative of accepting a complete loss of their money 
or of turning the rolls over to a commercial distributor. What 
is not perfectly clear is whether Mr. Sinclair and his friends 
regarded the money handed over to Eisenstein as a gratuitous 
loan or a formal investment. If they regarded it as the latter, 
the dispute serves to revive the old question whether it is ever 
legitimate or possible to invest in anything so unpredictable as 
a work of art, and also the related question whether the work, 
in such a case, is the property of the artist or the investor. 
Certainly, if Mr. Sinclair had chosen to put his misfortune down 





to misguided philanthropy or mere bad luck, he would hay, 
spared himself the grave disapproval of a number of peop: 
interested in art and the motion-picture art in particular. 
And this suggests how closely the ethical and the aesthiet 
are interrelated in the case. ‘The real seriousness of “cutting 
the work of a director, whose whole technique and reputatio 
rest on an elaborately worked-out theory of montage, can on), 


be understood if one imagines a magazine editor who would dar, 


rearrange the episodes in a story or the images in a poem. }; 
the wrong sort of cutting a novel by Proust or Mann could 
made into something completely opposed to either author’s j: 
tention. A slight change of syntax would render almost an 








poem by T. S. Eliot (who happens to resemble Eisenstein in ; 
cultivation of the synoptic) altogether banal. The episodes ¢; 
images, individually considered, would be the same, but th 
articulation of them into a deliberately conceived pattern woul 
be destroyed. In an Eisenstein film, the montage supplies th 
syntax, the larger structural rhythm (as distinguished from th: 
incidental rhythms of movement, which are, however, usual! 
identified with it), and because this element is always the mov 
intimately personal in any work of art, to interfere with it is t 
disturb what is the most inviolable property of any artist—hj 
style. “In the cinema,” writes the Russian critic, Serebriakof 
“the montage is a means of expression, one of the elements o: 
style.” In Eisenstein’s case, it would be possible to go eve; 
further and say that it is the irreducible element of his style 
What the current dispute has brought out more clearly thar 
anything else, therefore, is a recognition on the part of a num. 
ber of people of the importance of cutting or montage in a film 
It has helped a few, but apparently not all, to distinguish be. 
tween the motion picture as a pile of celluloid and as a wor 
of art. The indignation that it has excited is a good sign, be 
cause it constitutes another assertion of the cinema's right to b 
considered as a fine art. WitiiaM Troy 
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The Nation 


AWKWARD! 


“All men cannot at present work. All men must eat. What 
are we going to do about it?” 
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Stuart Chase asks this and other awkward questions in a moral essay, 
EATING WITHOUT WORKING, in the next issue of The Nation. 


“The curve of technicaf invention is cumulative and tends to 
grow at a geometrical rate. It is perhaps the strongest eco- 
nomic force in the modern world; nor can it be stopped short 
of scrapping what is known as western civilization. 


“It must have millions and millions of the sturdiest sort of 
consumers—consumers with admirable digestive tracts and 
great powers for depreciating personal equipment.” 





In the Same Issue: 


Farm Relief at Last? 


by 
M. Mauritz Hallgren 


In the forthcoming issue Mr. Hallgren tells 
in detail how the new measures in 
Washington are helping the long-suffering 
American agriculturist and what the effect 
of these measures is upon economic 


recovery. 





Issues and Men 


by 
Oswald Garrison Villard 


With Mr. Villard’s return to the United 
States, his weekly editorial feature will be 
resumed in the forthcoming issue. 

Mr. Villard deals with the changed scene in 
America, with “the revolution which has 
taken place in so short a time.” 
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